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THE NATURE OF THE COMMUNITY. 
A DEFENSE OF PHILOSOPHIC ORTHODOXY. 


AN is always interested in the community because he 
lives in it. He is interested in its nature because he 
usually wishes to change it, to mould that which he considers 
‘a sorry scheme of things’ ‘ nearer to the heart’s desire.’ He is 
especially interested in it at the present time because, say what 
we may, life within the community and relations between com- 
munities have become strangely difficult and unsatisfactory. 
The community as we have known it is rapidly becoming un- 
recognizable. The state is no longer the state as we have under- 
stood it, but tends to dissolve into labor unions, conventions, 
boards of conciliation and conferences. As in all such times of 
practical change and reconstruction, theoretical questions have 
again become uppermost. 

What is this thing, society or community? What is its mat- 
ter and its form? Is it something made or does it grow? or is 
it partly a growth and partly a construction? What are the 
limits of its modifiability? Is it a collection, an organism, or 
a person? Which is more ultimate, individual, society, or group? 
What of the communitas communitatis or state? What is its 
relation to other communities or groups? Is it omni-competent 
and omnipotent, or is it but one among equally sovereign groups? 
Such are some of the specific questions now being asked with 
new and greater insistency. But underneath them all is a 
deeper and more fundamental question which may perhaps be: 
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stated in the following form: Does the community, for instance 
the state and the ordered institutions of historical man, but give 
utterance and protection to the natural interests and rights of 
individuals and groups, or does it have ends of its own and in 
fulfilling these ends, by its own intrinsic life, add to the wealth 
of interests and values of individuals? 

The problem of the nature of the community is thus far from 
simple. All these questions and many more, are interwoven in 
the recent literature of our topic. They are obviously closely 
connected with one another, yet no less obviously a discussion 
of each of them on its own merits requires an expertness in so 
many fields of knowledge and practice that no single science can 
hope to deal with them adequately. It is to the sympathetic 


_ codperation of the specialists in sociology, jurisprudence, and 


political science, who have so generously given us their services, 
that we look for light on most of these problems. Yet, as 
doubtless our guests would be the first to admit, not only are 
inspiration and assistance to be got from the philosophers of 
the past, but the central question about which all our discussions 
will in the end revolve, is still such that we can not wholly dis- 
pense with the philosophers of the present. The task of the 
philosopher is greatly simplified by the fact that these central 
questions reduce themselves in the last analysis to one. The 
over-individual and monistic conception of community and 
state represents, on the one hand, such a constant stream of 
human thought and feeling that it has acquired the name of 
traditional and orthodox. It represents, on the other hand, a 
tendency which has been well-nigh inescapable for so large a 
body of philosophical thought that it has been called the meta- 
physical theory par excellence. The discussion of this theory is 
inevitable and the thesis which I shall attempt to support may 
best be described as a defense of a modified form of the orthodox 
view. It is my conviction that most of the progressive and 
even radical developments in social and political thought—with 
some of which I am myself in sympathy—call not so much for 
its abandonment as for its reinterpretation. 

The philosopher’s task is essentially interpretation and we 
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may best approach that task by asking ourselves what is im- 
plied by these various questions which our general topic includes. 
Limits of space will permit merely a statement of our position, 
not its debate. ‘What we desire to know,” says a recent writer 
in political theory, “is not what has the legal or ideal right to 
prevail, but what does in actual fact prevail.” For some pur- 
poses of political science this is perhaps true; for more human, 
and therefore more philosophical ends, it certainly is not. Not 
only does each of these specific questions have significance only 
with reference to our interest in maintaining or modifying the 
social order, but any formula in terms of which these questions 
are answered—therefore any social or political theory, is neces- 
sarily a scheme of social vaiues and by its very nature a standard 
of appreciation and evaluation. We have long since learned 
to distinguish between such formulas as descriptions of historical 
fact and as expressions of the meaning of any recognized social 
order. It is with the latter that the philosopher is mainly con- 
cerned, and it is as the best résumé of communal meanings that 
the traditional idealistic formulas seem to me worthy of defense. 


Il. 


In present-day discussions the over-individual conception is 
more generally accepted than the monistic. It is quite common 
to hear, even in the more radical social and political philoso- 
phies, that both individual and state, as commonly envisaged, 
are not truths but fictions, and that the unit of social thought is 
to be found in the group, to which quite frequently an over- 
individual reality is granted. We shall accordingly take up-the 
two problems separately, our first task being a critical considera- 
tion of the formulas, organic or hyperorganic, in terms of which 
the over-individual character of communities is described. 

Clearly, the reality of the over-individual character of com- 
munities is a compulsion we find it very difficult to resist. When 
we take any group of people leading a common life, to whom some 
kindred purpose may be ascribed, we seem to evolve from it a 
thing or a personality that is beyond the personalities of the 
constitutent parts. The sources of this compulsion lie partly in 
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feeling and tradition, partly in certain logical necessities of 
ethical and legal thought which require subjects of obligation 
and responsibility, but even more fundamentally in certain 
alogical or supralogical necessities generated by community 
life itself. 

The prevailing doctrine—at least until quite recently—re- 
garding the nature of this over-individual reality is, in most 
general terms, the organic conception, which has been inter- 
preted, now in a purely biological again in a more psychological 
sense. Communities, it is held, must be looked upon approxi- 
mately as organisms, and as such they are subject to the law of 
historical development. That this teaching has won such wide- 
spread consideration is due to several circumstances—the growth 
of the biological and historical categories and the possibility 
which such a conception offers of including social reality in a 
triumphant scientific monism. But what weighs far more than 
this, I think, is the fact that the ‘organic formula’ resumes 
as does no other, certain results of community experience, and 
therefore certain social meanings and values. From this point 
of view it is a formula upon which both liberals and conservatives 
have been able to agree, as against extremes of radicalism. 
“Evolution not revolution” is the conclusion of the practical 
syllogism which the conservative constructs with the organic 
formula as the major premise. On the other hand, as Hobhouse, 
who accepts the organic formula, says, the putting of the category 
of life above that of mechanism is for the liberal “the very heart 
of liberalism,’’ the understanding namely, that progress is not 
a matter of mechanical contrivance, but of the liberation of 
living spiritual energy. 

Criticism of this over-individual conception—especially of 
the organic formula—has been markedly revived in recent dis- 
cussion. Neglecting the radical animus which underlies much of 
the opposition to these conceptions, the criticisms may be de- 
scribed as of two types, and from two points of view, that of 
fact and that of value. The first line of criticism is largely 
directed against the analogical formulas, biological or psycho- 
logical, in which this over-individual and organic conception 
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is expressed. Space will not permit us to enter into the details 
of these criticisms. In essence they consist in denying the 
possibility of such hypothetical entities. “Even to say,” says 
one writer, “that it is possible to suppose individual minds 
integrated into an over-individual mind, is to put the matter too 
strongly. There is no such super-organism even among the 
most complete biological collections. It would contradict all 
known anatomical and physiological laws. Nor is it clear that 
any such unity is possible in terms of self-consciousness, in view 
of the peculiar individuality which is attached to the data of 
introspection.” 

Now I think we must admit the justice of this criticism up to 
a certain point. It is obvious that, as James Ward says, if an 
organism must be literally either an animal or a vegetable, then 
society is certainly not an organism. We may go further and 
say that if an over-individual mind must have literally the same 
type of self-consciousness that characterizes the individual mind 
and personality, then society is not an over-individual mind. 
Yet it is by no means clear that such objections are insuperable. 
Thinkers differing as widely as Mr. Wells and Professor Wundt, 
for instance, think that the immediate oneness of self-conscious- 
ness is too unessential a characteristic to counterbalance the 
fundamental agreement of the analogy on other points. But 
aside from this, it seems fair to say that such criticisms mis- 
apprehend completely the basis of the analogies and the signi- 
ficance of the formulas. The amusing extremes to which some 
writers, such as Bluntschli for instance, push their organic and 
psychological conceptions of society and state, can scarcely 
blind the judicious thinker to the importance of their conclusions 
as attempts to express the meaning of the social order. All 
social and political theories are primarily schemes of social 
values and it is from this point of view that their truth is ulti- 
mately to be tested. 

It is, therefore, from the standpoint of ‘value’ that the more 
recent as well as the more significant criticisms are made. ‘Such 
a metaphysical entity as the over-individual state or the living 
being set on high above individuals,” says one writer, “is a 
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rational monstrosity. To call it superhuman is quite in the 
Germanic vogue, but to men reared in the humanitarian school, 
there is nothing complimentary in the epithet. The Ubermensch 
can never be less than unlovely and ogreish.” More definitely 
it is charged, as by Maclver, that it is not only imposssible to 
give meaning and concreteness to such a value, but “ the postula- 
tion of it deprives of reality the values that we actually know.” 
It makes illusion of the personal values. 

With regard to the first point Mr. Maclver and his congeners 
are certainly wrong. Far from its being impossible to give 
meaning and concreteness to such a value, it is in fact, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere,' something that we are constantly doing. 
It is true that if by meaning and concreteness we are to under- 
stand some grotesque picture of this ‘rational monstrosity,” 
we are indeed dealing with fictions which are both theoretically 
indefensible and practically delusive. If, on the other hand, we 
understand by such meaning, “ the attribution to communities 
and nations of such degree and form of personality as can evoke 
in us interests and emotions which personality alone can win,” 
not only is it something that we are constantly doing, but some- 
thing which we must do if a large part of our moral and legal 
judgments are to be valid. Nor is it at all clear that we have 
here to deal with a voracious ogre, who devours personal values. 
We should first have to know just wherein personal values 
consist. Perhaps nowhere is clear thinking more in order— 
nowhere is the purely instrumental conception of the social order 
and the state so far from the real truth as at this point. Some 
of the personal values at least arise precisely from the postula- 
tion of objective over-individual structures and participation in 
their life. It is an axiom of any satisfactory theory of knowledge 
that if knowledge is to be genuine, the object must in some sense 
be independent of the subject. Is it not strange that it should 
be so little understood that this same postulate is equally the 
condition of genuine appreciation of values?” 

1 In a paper, “How are Moral Judgments on Groups and Associations Possible? 


A Neglected Chapter in Ethics,"’ International Journal of Ethics, April, 1919. 
? I confess my inability to appreciate the fear of the term over-individual, and 
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There are, indeed, as Nietzsche says, some things we must 
learn not to say about reality, and if the organic formula in 
either its biological or psychological sense is to be taken literally, 
Nietzsche’s saying is eminently applicable to social reality. 
But it must be remembered that all social and political theories, 
as schemes of values, inevitably contain an element of practical 
dogma. As dogmas they are perhaps more significant in that 
they tell us what reality is not, rather than what it ultimately is. 
From this point of view, the organic formula in its psychological 
form, with its significant assertions of what the social order is 
not, is the most adequate résumé of our experiences with human 
communities. This is the abiding value of the Hegelian for- 
mula of ‘‘self-conscious ethical substance,’ for it expresses, 
however inadequately, a truth of which no serious student of 
social reality can long remain in doubt, namely that no formula 
of sheer realism, still less of bald instrumentalism, can exhibit 
the true nature of the social order. The community, the social 
order, is not just my idea, but it is certainly not merely a collec- 
tion of independent entities, either physical or mental. A 
community, a state, an authority whose reality is not in some 
sense constituted by mind, is not in other words a chapter in 
the history of mind, is no real community and no real state. 


Il. 


The step is easy, says Mr. Laski, from the talk of the state 
to the talk of the community, but it is illegitimate. This may 
or may not be true, but at least the step from talk of the com- 
munity to talk of the state is not only easy, but also inevitable. 
I think it is also legitimate. 

We can not avoid the temptation to make our state a unity 


equally my inability to understand that anything is gained by substituting inter- 
individual for over-individual. Where the difference is not merely verbal, any 
gain in the direction of emphasis on process is lost in the direction of loss of pre- 
cisely those values dependent upon the assumption of transcendence. And so 
far as ‘mysticism’ is concerned, the one conception is as mystical as the other. 

1From this point of view it is immaterial whether we call community ethical 
process or ethical substance, though for some purposes emphasis on process may 
have its advantage. 
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because, as Gierke says, it is out of the personal character of 
the community that the demand for the unity of the state arises, 
“a unity which, like that of the individual, is to be as simple 
as possible, one in which the parts are completely contained, and 
worthful only for the whole, a unity which ultimately leads to 
communism.” Monism is accordingly but a more abstract 
term for communism. It lies in communal logic, if I may be 
permitted the term, to pass from the communitas to the com- 
munitas communitatum. 

Neither this inner compulsion, nor the external dominance of 
this traditional conception of the state is minimized by its 
opponents. Those who oppose it recognize quite frankly that 
it is independent of the political distinctions of autocracy and 
democracy, that on this point the erstwhile socialist Combes is 
no less insistent than a Treitschke. Whether now this tendency 
be viewed as communal instinct, or as something more ontologi- 
cal—part of a general misus towards totality, the fact remains 
that it seems to witness to one of those ultimates of which philoso- 
phers are fond—ultimates which seem to be proved by their 
very denial. 

At times in the history of every state there comes a point where 
the maintenance of its unity and supremacy seems to some men 
worthless as an end compared with the achievement of some good 
deemed greater than order and peace. But as careful analysis 
will always disclose, such moments are by no means a denial of 
the supremacy of the state and of the general will which it ideally 
represents, or of the belief that its larger purposes have superior 
worth. They are rather an insistence upon its supremacy and con- 
stitute a denial of validity to governmental acts on the ground 
that they do not represent the common will and do not achieve its 
ends in adequate fashion. It is by no means accidental that the 
formula, ‘‘ Republic one and indivisible,” was born in the throes of 
the French Revolution' and that, as Carlyle says, it was “‘ the 


1 It has been pointed out that the monistic theory of the state was born in an 
age of crisis and that each period of its revivification has synchronized with some 
momentous event which has signalized a change in the distribution of political 
power. Far from being an argument against its validity, this is rather the strongest 
proof of its inevitability. In national as well as individual life, is it not in the 
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newest birth of Nature’s vast organic deep, which men name 
Orcus, Chaos, primeval night, and which knows one law, that of 
self-preservation. Tigresse Nationale, meddle not with a whisker 
of her.” 

Yet this inherent character, like the more general character of 
over-individuality, is seriously questioned by the more radical 
thought of the day. Here again, the ‘traditional’ theory is 
criticised from the two points of view, that of fact and that of 
value. 

Stated in summary fashion, the first line of criticism amounts 
to the statement that the abstract and traditional doctrines of 
authority and sovereignty can be made to square with the facts 
only by an elaborate sophistry, that these theories contain as 
much fiction as fact. We must admit, I think, a large part of 
the criticism from this point of view. We must admit, to specify 
some of the points of this criticism, that while the state is said 
to be sovereign, in practice its will is often operated by only a 
portion of its members, and to this portion sovereignty is often 
denied; that while the state is held to be bound only by its own 
consent, yet in recent history groups other than itself have com- 
pelled its adoption of policies to which it was opposed; that while 
sovereignty is said to be indivisible, yet as a matter of fact, its 
broad partition on every hand is obvious. Who would be 
concerned to deny these facts and others like them? Yet, in 
social and political theory, have we not long since learned to dis- 
tinguish between theories as descriptions of historical fact and 
as expressions of the meaning of any recognized social order, 
and have we not also learned that social order is primarily a 
question of meaning? Our question is accordingly not so much 
whether the dogma of absolute sovereignty has a fictional ele- 
ment in it, as whether there is any meaning or value in that 
fiction. 

It is at this point that the criticism of the monistic state from 
supreme moments of crisis, rather than in the normal and prosaic decades, that the 
higher values as well as the deeper necessities are displayed? For the philosopher 
at least no formula regarding the nature of the community can be adequate which 


does not include in it this misus towards totality, towards the communitas com. 
munitatum, as part of its ultimate nature. 
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the standpoint of value appears. From this point of view, more- 
over, the problem is pushed back from the legal conception of 
the omnipotent state to the more ethical concept of the omni- 
competent state. Here again, as we shall see, it is not so much 
a question whether any existent government is actually omni- 
competent, as how far the assumption or postulate of omni- 
competence is implied in any organization of our social meanings 
and values. 

Much of the criticism of this theory rests, I can not help 
thinking, upon a misapprehension of what the theory implies. 
If, as some charge, it rests upon the assumption that the activi- 
ties of man in relation to government exhaust his nature, and 
upon the capacity of the state to generate and direct all the 
interests of men as individuals and groups, it is certainly false. 
But, so far as I know, all that is claimed by the extremest theories 
is that the function of the state is promotive as well as protective, 
and this implies the existence of interests already recognized. 
Nor does it seem to imply the denial of interests transcending 
those of the state, as Hegel himself was often careful to point 
out.! That which the theory does seem to imply is that all 
individuals and groups have certain relations in which the 
state alone is competent, just what these relations are being 
determined by the aim of the state. In other words the omni 
applies, not to the interests and values of society, but rather to 
the individuals and groups within it. Omni-competence means 
not ultimate authority in all things, but final authority in some 
things which concern all the elements in the community. In 
modern phraseology, the state is concerned with the “ethical 
minimum,” or in Plato’s terms with the “minimum community.” 

Thus. understood, however—and it seems to me to be all 
that we can justly ascribe to the theory—the dogma of the 
omni-competence of the state, far from implying the absorption of 
individual and group interests, really constitutes their only 
guarantee. There is no reason why the retention of the principle 

1 Hegel is quite explicit on this point, saying in one connection that “‘nothing 
ought to be so sacred in the eyes of government as to leave alone and to protect 


without regard to utilities, the free action of the citizens in such matters as do not 
affect its fundamental aim: for this freedom is itself sacred."’ 
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should not go hand in hand with the exercise of sovereignty as 
little as possible, why for instance the state should not prohibit 
the members of a religious body from killing each other for the 
glory of God but should allow them, if they so desire, to roll on 
the ground in agony for that purpose. Here much misunder- 
standing arises from the confusion of two issues. Extension of 
state control is not so much a question of increasing or diminish- 
ing as of reorganizing restraints. There is no difficulty in under- 
standing why the extension of state control on the one side should 
not go hand in hand with determined resistance to encroach- 
ments on the other. Practically what is called increase of state 
control is often of the nature of decrease in the total amount of 
restraint. The object of state coercion is to a large degree to 
override coercion by individuals and by associations of individuals 
within the state, and such a function, so far as I can see, is con- 
sistent only with the assumption of the competence of the state 
to decide between the conflicting interests. In the end, as 
Hobhouse says, the external order belongs to the community, 
and the right of protest to the individual. 

But the attack goes deeper. The state is frankly charged 
with ethical incompetence in the sense of actual performance. 
And its very ethical character and purpose are also challenged, that 
namely upon which alone the postulate of its competence rests. 
If it has an ethical purpose, in practice, we are told, the realiza- 
tion of that purpose is so inadequate as to render at best dubious 
the value of the hypothesis. It is, moreover, sheer delusion to 
think that the state is necessarily any more in harmony with the 
ends of society than a church, a trade-union or a Freemasons’ 
lodge. The assumption of the ethical superiority of the state 
to other forms of human association is due either to an illegiti- 
mate comparison of their different immediate purposes or to a 
false identification of state with society. 

Here evidently the ultimate issue is definitely joined. The 
practical issues are far-reaching, but also the issue as to the 
nature and meaning of political formulas and the ground for 
their validity. Much of this criticism has its roots in a tempor- 
ary impatience with the complexities*of society and the difficul- 
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ties of administration. Much of it is due to a temporary panic 
which has led some men to call the state the ‘‘root of madness.” 
But much of it also arises from a genuine desire to make theory 
square with the facts—in other words, to find in theory some 
validation for the apparent dissolution of the state into voluntary 
groups and associations which seems to many the significant 
social phenomenon of the time. Even in the latter case, which 
alone merits our consideration, there seems to be serious mis- 
apprehension. 

I will not delay to rehearse in detail the arguments by which 
an English Burke,' no less than a German Hegel, seeks to main- 
tain their theory. For neither of them, however, did ethical 
competence mean ethical infallibility. That which alone both 
of them were concerned to maintain is that, because in actual 
fact the state does transcend, both in length of life and in in- 
clusiveness of interests, the lives and interests of its individual 
members, therefore it is de facto other than a voluntary association 
and de jure ethically competent. If in that reasoning there was 
sometimes a tendency illegitimately to identify the state with the 
community as a whole, it seems to me not so serious an error as to 
identify the nation with a form of government, an assumption 
which underlies much of this criticism. Nor do the decline of 
old-fashioned individualism and the growth in importance of 
voluntary associations seem to me essentially to alter the situ- 
ation. There is in fact every reason “ to think that the state is 
more in harmony with the ends of society than a church or a 
trade-union.”” The ends of the former are the ethical minimum 
but it is the indispensable minimum. With this no voluntary 
association is by its nature primarily concerned. If a govern- 
ment is recreant to its trust, that does not disprove the eth- 
ical character of the state and its superiority, but constitutes 
rather a challenge to reaffirm that superiority and to inquire 
anew into the genuine aims of the state. Certainly there is no 
occasion to deny the ethical character of the state itself. To 
do so is to despise and ignore the entire wealth of experience 


1 Reflexions on the Revolution in France. Select Works edited by Payne, Claren- 
don Press, Vol. II, pp. 113, 114. 
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of which that formula is the expression—to revert either to the 
conception of the state as a non-moral mechanism or to that 
conception of abstract morality with its inevitable individualism 
of conscience which it is the great achievement of modern idealism 
to have overcome. Which of these is practically the more 
unfortunate I am at a loss to say, but that either is theoretically 
not progress but retrogression I can not for a moment be in 
doubt. 


IV. 


A recent writer praises the common sense of Lowell which 
always led him to stop short of the ultimate. He attacks the 
fallacy—the favorite fallacy of the sciolist, he calls it, of reducing 
all questions to their ultimate metaphysical terms. There will 
not be lacking those, who will see in the foregoing a glaring 
illustration of this fallacy. Be that as it may, the problem set 
us by the Association is one that calls for ultimates, and in so far 
as this question of the nature of the community is concerned, as 
we have abundantly seen, ‘common sense’ and the metaphysical 
theory par excellence are not in contradiction. It is precisely in 
common sense, understood as sensus communis, that these finalities 
are most in evidence.' 

The practical bearing of this is obvious. The problem here 
is the limits of the modifiability of the social order through reason 
and its schemes. Such limits we are accustomed to find in what 
Sigurd Ibsen calls “might conditions,” e.g., ‘human nature,” 
economic law, social passions and forces. Beneath these, how- 
ever is that deeper ‘‘ cunning of reason”’ using these forces and 
passions for her ends. It is this that shapes our ends, communal 

1 It is true that the term common sense is equivocal, that in its secondary mean- 
ing of immediate practicality it might easily be usurped by those who see in ordered 
institutions of society, including the state, merely the instruments for the utterance 
and protection of individual and group interests. It is true also that the appeal 
to common sense is not necessarily impressive to those who, seeing no reason why 
any logically constructed constitution should not ‘“‘be made to march,”’ conceive 
social action and statecraft on the analogy of engineering. Yet to those who are 
not blind to the fact that political philosophy, whatever else it is, is but a chapter 


in the general philosophy of mind, it will not be considered wisdom to minimize 
those finalities which belong to the unconscious thought of the race. 
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and social, rough-hew them though we may. Considerable 
latitude is doubtless to be allowed for this rough-hewing, whether 
by individuals or by social groups. Or, to change the figure, 
a priori reluctancies and fears are no more in place in dealing with 
social growths than with biological. There is no reason why we 
should have an a priori horror of soviets, functional representa- 
tion, or of any other novelty, any more than of artificial fertilizing 
of the land or eugenics. But such conservatism as is embodied 
in the orthodox theory is not of this sort, for it has its roots in 
the deepest experiences and thoughts of the race. 

The bearing on theory is even more important. It is indeed 
an error, as Professor Dewey insists, ‘to regard the individual 
and the social as something fixed and ultimate instead of as some- 
thing developing and therefore as objects continuously to be 
worked out.”’ That all the historical theories have suffered more 
or less from this error is doubtless true. We must, as the political 
thinkers of the present are fond of insisting, distrust abstract 
formulas and “‘ make our theories grow out of and codrdinate with 
the life of men in society as it is actually lived.’’ True, but among 
the facts which our theories are to fit,—part of the very life 
which is actually lived, are precisely these values which we have 
emphasized. A mystical element in the over-individual monistic 
theory can not be denied. But, here as elsewhere, I agree with 
Bosanquet, ‘‘despite the strongest predilection for rational sim- 
plicity and after the most resolute efforts to follow out a realis- 
tic empiricism, I have never in the long run found it possible 
to construe the world without an element that might be called 
mystical.”” Aswe trench upon the mystical when we attempt to 
picture the divine immanence, so also when we attempt to 
envisage the over-individual or inter-individual community.' 
Even in the ‘soul of the state’ there isa mystery, as Shakespeare 
says, a mystety, however, that lies so close to common sense 
that the veil is rent asunder whenever, as in all the great crises 

1 Thus when it is said, as by Miss M. P. Follett, that society is neither a collec- 
tion of units nor an organism; it is precisely that whole which lives in each of its 
members and of which each of its members is potentially the whole, wherein is 


that more easily construable without an element of mysticism than the more 
traditional conception of over-individual soul or mind? 
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of communal life, the transcendence and unity of that soul is 
acclaimed. Until these traditional values are put out of their 
place, until more realistic conceptions take on an emotional and 
religious coloring, the classic formulas will have not only the 
“advantage of ideality,” as Professor Dewey admits, but also 


the characteristics of essential reality. 
WiLBur M. URBAN. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 











THE PLURALISTIC STATE. 


VERY student of politics must begin his researches with 
humble obeisance to the work of Aristotle; and therein, 
I take it, he makes confession of the inspiration and assistance 
he has had from the effort of philosophers. Indeed, if one took 
only the last century of intellectual history, names like Hegel, 
Green, and Bosanquet must induce in him a certain sense of 
humility. For the direction of his analysis has been given its 
perspective by their thought. The end his effort must achieve 
has been by no other thinkers so clearly or so wisely defined. 

Yet the philosophic interpretation of politics has suffered from 
one serious weakness. It is rather with staatslehre than with 
politik that it has concerned itself. Ideals and forms have pro- 
vided the main substance of its debates. So that even if, as with 
Hegel and Green, it has had the battles of the market-place most 
clearly in mind, it has somehow, at least ultimately, withdrawn 
itself from the arena of hard facts to those remoter heights where 
what a good Platonist has called' the ‘pure instance’ of the 
state may be dissected. Nor has it seen political philosophy 
sufficiently outside the area of its own problems. Aristotle 
apart, its weakness has lain exactly in those minutiz of psycho- 
logy which, collectively, are all-important to the student of 
administration. Philosophy seems, in politics at least, to take 
too little thought for the categories of space and time. 

The legal attitude has been impaired by a somewhat similar 
limitation. The lawyer, perhaps of necessity, has concerned him- 
self not with right but with rights, and his consequent preoccupa- 
tion with the problem of origins, the place of ultimate reference, 
has made him, at least to the interested outsider, unduly eager 
to confound the legally ancient with the politically justifiable. 
One might even make out a case for the assertion that the lawyer 
is the head and centre of our modern trouble; for the monistic 


1 Barker, Political Thought in England from Herbert Spencer to Today, p. 68 f. 
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theory of the state goes back, in its scientific statement, to Jean 
Bodin. The latter became the spiritual parent of Hobbes, and 
thence, through Bentham, the ancestor of Austin. On Austin 
I will make no comment here; though a reference to an ingenious 
equation of Maitland’s may perhaps be pardoned.! 

It is with the lawyers that the problem of the modern state 
originates as an actual theory; for the lawyer’s formulz have been 
rather amplified ‘than denied by the philosophers. Upon the 
historic events which surround their effort L would say one word, 
since it is germane to the argument I have presently to make. 
We must ceaselessly remember that the monistic theory of the 
state was born in an age of crisis and that each period of its 
revivification has synchronised with some momentous event 
which has signalised a change in the distribution of political 
power. Bodin, as is well known, was of that party which, in 
an age of religious warfare, asserted, lest it perish in an alien 
battle, the supremacy of the state.2 Hobbes sought the means 
of order in a period when King and Parliament battled for the 
balance of power. Bentham published his Fragment on the eve 
of the Declaration of Independence; and Adam Smith, in the 
same year, was outlining the programme of another and pro- 
founder revolution. Hegel’s philosophy was the outcome of a 
vision of German multiplicity destroyed by the unity of France. 
Austin’s book was conceived when the middle classes of France 
and England had, in their various ways, achieved the conquest 
of a state hitherto but partly open to their ambition. 

It seems of peculiar significance that each assertion of the 
monistic theory should have this background. I cannot stay 
here to disentangle the motives through which men so different 
in character should have embraced a theory as similar in sub- 
stance. The result, with all of them, is to assert the supremacy 
of the state over all other institutions. Its primary organs have 
the first claim upon the allegiance of men; and Hobbes’s insist- 
ence® that corporations other than the state are but the mani- 

1 Cf. The Life of F. W. Maitland, by H. A. L. Fisher, p. 117. 

* The background of his book has recently been exhaustively outlined by Roger 


Chauviré in his Jean Bodin (Paris, 1916), esp. pp. 312 f. 
* Leviathan, Chap. XLIV. 
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festations of disease is perhaps the best example of its ruthless 
logic. Hobbes and Hegel apart, the men I have noted were 
lawyers; and they were seeking a means whereby the source 
of power may have some adequate justification. Bentham, 
of course, at no point beatified the state; though zeal for it is 
not wanting in the earlier thinkers or in Hegel. What, I would 
urge, the lawyers did was to provide a foundation for the moral 
superstructure of the philosophers. It was by the latter that 
the monistic state was elevated from the plane of logic to the 
plane of ethics. Its rights then became matter of right. Its 
sovereignty became spiritualised into moral preéminence. 

The transition is simple enough. The state is today the one 
compulsory form of association;! and for more than two thousand 
years we have been taught that its purpose is the perfect life. 
It thus seems to acquire a flavor of generality which is absent 
from all other institutions. It becomes instinct with an uni- 
versal interest to which, as it appears, no other association may 
without inaccuracy lay claim. Its sovereignty thus seems to 
represent the protection of the universal aspect of men—what 
Rousseau called the common good—against the intrusion of 
more private aspects at the hands of which it might otherwise 
suffer humiliation. The state is an absorptive animal; and there 
are few more amazing tracts of history than that which records 
its triumphs over the challenge of competing groups. There 
seems, at least today, no certain method of escape from its 
demands. Its conscience is supreme over any private concep- 
tion of good the individual may hold. It sets the terms upon 
which the lives of trade-unions may be lived. It dictates their 
doctrine to churches; and, in England at least, it was a state 
tribunal which, as Lord Westbury said, dismissed hell with 
costs.2_ The area of its enterprise has consistently grown until 
today there is no field of human activity over which, in some 
degree, its pervading influence may not be detected. 

But it is at this point pertinent to inquire what exact meaning 

11 say today; for it is important to remember that, for the Western World, this 


was true of the Church until the Reformation. 
2A. W. Benn, History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, Vol. I, 
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is to be attached to an institution so vital as this. With one 
definition only I shall trouble you. “A state,” writes Mr. Zim- 
mern,' “can be defined, in legal language, as a territory over 
which there is a government claiming unlimited authority.” 
The definition, indeed, is not quite correct; for no government 
in the United States could claim, though it might usurp, un- 
limited power. But it is a foible of the lawyers to insist upon the 
absence of legal limit to the authority of the state; and it is, 
I think, ultimately clear that the monistic theory is bound up 
with some such assumption. But it is exactly here that our main 
difficulty begins to emerge. The state, as Mr. Zimmern here 
points out, must act through organs; and, in the analysis of its 
significance, it is upon government that we must concentrate 
our main attention.” 

Legally, no one can deny that there exists in every state some 
organ whose authority is unlimited. But that legality is no 
more than a fiction of logic. No man has stated more clearly 
than Professor Dicey*® the sovereign character of the King in 
Parliament; no man has been also so quick to point out the prac- 
tical limits to this supremacy. And if logic is thus out of ac- 
cord with the facts of life the obvious question to be asked is 
why unlimited authority may be claimed. The answer, I take it, 
is reducible to the belief that government expresses the largest 
aspect of man and is thus entitled to institutional expression of 
the area covered by its interests. A history, of course, lies back 
of that attitude, the main part of which would be concerned with 
the early struggle of the modern state to be born. Nor do I 
think the logical character of the doctrine has all the sanction 
claimed for it. It is only with the decline of theories of natural 
law that Parliament becomes the complete master of its destinies. 
And the internal limits which the jurist is driven to admit prove, 
on examination, to be the main problem for consideration. 

There are many different angles from which this claim to 
unlimited authority may be proved inadequate. That govern- 
ment is the most important of institutions few, except theocrats, 

1 Nationality and Government, p. 56. 


2 Cf. my Authority in the Modern State, pp. 26 ff. 
3 Cf. The Law of the Constitution (8th ed.), pp. 37 ff. 
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could be found to deny; but that its importance warrants the 
monistic assumption herein implied raises far wider questions. 
The test, I would urge, is not an a priori statement of claim. 
Nothing has led us farther on the wrong path than the simple 
teleological terms in which Aristotle stated his conclusions. For 
when we say that political institutions aim at the good life, we 
need to know not only the meaning of good, but also those who 
are to achieve it, and the methods by which it is to be attained. 
What, in fact, we have to do is to study the way in which this 
monistic theory has worked; for our judgment upon it must 
depend upon its consequences to the mass of men and women. 
I would not trouble you unduly with history. But it is worth 
while to bear in mind that this worship of state-unity is almost 
entirely the offspring of the Reformation and therein, most 
largely, an adaptation of the practice of the medieval church. 
The fear of variety was not, in its early days, an altogether 
unnatural thing. Challenged from within and from without, 
uniformity seemed the key to self-preservation.!. But when the 
internal history of the state is examined, its supposed unity of 
purpose and of effort sinks, with acquaintance, into nothingness. 
What in fact confronts us is a complex of interests; and between 
not few of them ultimate reconciliation is impossible. We can- 
not, for example, harmonise the modern secular state with a 
Roman Church based upon the principles of the Encyclical of 
1864; nor can we find the basis of enduring collaboration between 
trade-unions aiming at the control of industry through the 
destruction of capitalistic organization and the upholders of 
capitalism. Historically, we always find that any system of 
government is dominated by those who at the time wield econo- 
mic power; and what they mean by ‘good’ is, for the most part, 
the preservation of their own interests. Perhaps I put it too 
crudely; refined analysis would, maybe, suggest that they are 
limited by the circle of the ideas to which their interests would 
at the first instance give rise. The history of England in the 
period of the Industrial Revolution is perhaps the most striking 


1 Cf. Professor McIlwain's introduction to his edition of the Political Works 
of James I, and my comment thereon, Pol. Sci. Quarterly, Vol. 34, p. 290. 
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example of this truth. To suggest, for instance, that the govern- 
ment of the younger Pitt was, in its agricultural policy, actuated 
by some conception of public welfare which was equal as between 
squire and laborer, is, in the light of the evidence so superbly 
discussed by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, utterly impossible.! 
There is nowhere and at no time assurance of that consistent 
generality of motive in the practice of government which theory * 
would suppose it to possess. 

We cannot, that is to say, at any point, take for granted the 
motives of governmental policy, with the natural implication 
that we must erect safeguards against their abuse. These, I 
venture to think, the monistic theory of the state at no point, 
in actual practice, supplies. For its insistence on unlimited 
authority in the governmental organ makes over to it the im- 
mense power that comes from the possession of legality. What, 
in the stress of conflict, this comes to mean is the attribution 
of inherent rightness to acts of government. These are some- 
how taken, and that with but feeble regard to their actual 
substance, to be acts of the community. Something that, 
for want of a better term, we call the communal conscience, is 
supposed to want certain things. We rarely inquire either how 
it comes to want them or to need them. We simply know that 
the government enforces the demand so made and that the 
individual or group is expected to give way before them. Yet 
it may well happen, as we have sufficiently seen in our experience, 

«that the individual or the group may be right. And it is diffi- 
cult to see how a policy which thus penalizes all dissent, at least 
in active form, from government, can claim affinity with freedom. 
For freedom, as Mr. Graham Wallas has finely said,? implies the 

» chance of continuous initiative. But the ultimate implication 
of the monistic state in a society so complex as our own is the 
transference of that freedom from ordinary men to their rulers. 

I cannot here dwell upon the more technical results of this 
doctrine, more particularly on the absence of liability for the 


1 See their brilliant volume, The Village Laborer (1911). 
2 Cf. his article in the New Statesman, Sept. 25, 1915. I owe my knowledge of 
this winning definition to Mr. A. E. Zimmern's Nationality and Government, p. 57. 
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faults of government that it has involved.'' But it is in some 
such background as this that the pluralistic theory of the state 
takes its origin. It agrees with Mr. Zimmern that a state is a 
territorial society divided into government and subjects, but 
it differs, as you will observe, from his definition in that it makes 
no assumptions as to the authority a government should possess. 
And the reason for this fact is simply that it is consistently ex- 
perimentalist in temper. It realizes that the state has a history 
and it is unwilling to assume that we have today given to it any 
permanence of form. There is anadmirable remark of Tocque- 
ville’s on this point which we too little bear in mind.* And 
if it be deemed necessary to dignify this outlook by antiquity 
we can, I think, produce great names as its sponsors. At least 
it could be shown that the germs of our protest are in men like 
Nicholas of Cusa, like Althusius, Locke, and Royer-Collard. 

It thus seems that we have a twofold problem. The monistic 
state is an hierarchical structure in which power is, for ultimate 
purposes, collected at a single centre. The advocates of plural- 
ism are convinced that this is both administratively incomplete 
and ethically inadequate. You will observe that I have made no 
reference here to the lawyer’s problem. Nor do I deem it neces- 
sary ; for when we are dealing, as the lawyer deals, with sources of 
ultimate reference, the questions are no more difficult, perhaps 
I should also add, no easier, than those arising under the con- 
flict of jurisdictions in a federal state. 

It is with other questions that we are concerned. Let us note, 
in the first place, the tendency in the modern state for men to 
become the mere subjects of administration. It is perhaps as 
yet too early to insist, reversing a famous generalisation of Sir 
Henry Maine, that the movement of our society is from contract 
to status; but there is at least one sense in which that remark is 
significant. Amid much vague enthusiasm for the thing itself, 
every observer must note a decline in freedom. What we most 
greatly need is to beware lest we lose that sense of spontaneity 
which enabled Aristotle to define citizenship as the capacity 


1Cf. my paper on the Responsibility of the State in England. 32 Harv. L. 


Rev., Pp. 447. 
2 Souvenirs, p. 102. 
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to rule not less than to be ruied in turn. We believe that this 
can best be achieved in a state of which the structure is not 
hierarchical but codrdinate, in which, that is to say, sovereignty 
is partitioned upon some basis of function. For the division of 
power makes men more apt to responsibility than its accumula- 
tion. A man, or even a legislature that is overburdened with a 
multiplicity of business, will not merely neglect that which he 
ought to do; he will, in actual experience, surrender his powers 
into the hands of forceful interests which know the way to compel 
his attention. He will treat the unseen as non-existent and the 
inarticulate as contented. The result may, indeed, be revolu- 
tion; but experience suggests that it is more likely to be the parent 
“of a despotism. 

Nor is this all. Such a system must needs result in a futile 
attempt to apply equal and uniform methods to varied and 
unequal things. Every administrator has told us of the effort 
to arrive at an intellectual routine; and where the problems of 
government are as manifold as at present that leads to an assump- 
tion of similarity which is rarely borne out by the facts. The 
person who wishes to govern America must know that he cannot 
assume identity of conditions in North and South, East and 
West. He must, that is to say, assume that his first duty is not 
to assert a greatest common measure of equality but to prove it. 
That will, I suggest, lead most critical observers to perceive that 
the unit with which we are trying to deal is too large for effective 
administration. The curiosities, say of the experiment in North 
Dakota, are largely due to this attempt on the part of predominat- 
ing interests to neglect vital differences of outlook. Such dif- 
ferences, moreover, require a sovereignty of their own to ex- 
press the needs they imply. Nor must we neglect the important 
fact that in an area like the United States the individual wili too 
often get lost in its very vastness. He gets a sense of impotence 
as a political factor of which the result is a failure properly to 
. estimate the worth of citizenship. I cannot stay to analyse the 
result of that mistaken estimate. I can only say here that I 
am convinced that it is the nurse of social corruption. 


1 Politics, Bk. III, C. 1, 1275a. 
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Administratively, therefore, we need decentralisation; or, 
if you like, we need to revivify the conception of federalism which 
is the great contribution of America to political science. But 
we must not think of federalism today merely in the old spatial 
terms. It applies not less to functions than to territories. It 
applies not less to the government of the cotton industry, or of 
the civil service, than it does to the government of Kansas and 
Rhode Island. Indeed, the greatest lesson the student of govern- 
ment has to learn is the need for him to understand the signifi- 
cance for politics of industrial structure and, above all, the struc- 
ture of the trade-union movement.' The main factor in political 
organization that we have to recover is the factor of consent, and 
here trade-union federalism has much to teach us. It has found, 
whether the unit be a territorial one like the average local, or 
an industrial like that envisaged by the shop-steward movement 
in England, units sufficiently small to make the individual feel 
significant in them. What, moreover, this development of in- 
dustrial organization has done is to separate the processes of 
production and consumption in such fashion as to destroy, for 
practical purposes, the unique sovereignty of a territorial parlia- 
ment. It is a nice question for the upholders of the monistic 
theory to debate as to where the effective sovereignty of America 
lay in the controversy over the Adamson law; or to consider 
what is meant by the vision of that consultative industrial body 
which recent English experience seems likely, in the not distant 
future, to bring into being.’ 

The facts, I suggest, are driving us towards an effort at the 
partition of power. The evidence for that conclusion you can 
find on all sides. The civil services of England and France are 
pressing for such a reorganization.* It is towards such a con- 
clusion that what we call too vaguely the labor movement has 
directed its main energies.‘ We are in the midst of a new move- 

1A book that would do for the English-speaking world what M. Paul-Boncour 
did twenty years ago for France in his Fédéralisme Economique would be of great 
service. 

2 See the Report of the Provisional Joint Committee of the Industrial Conference. 


London, 1919. 
* See my Authority in the Modern State, Chap. V. 
4 Cf. Cole, Self-Government in Industry, passim., esp. Chap. III. 
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ment for the conquest of self-government. It finds its main im- 
pulse in the attempt to disperse the sovereign power because 
it is realised that where administrative organization is made 


responsive to the actual associations of men, there is a greater 


chance not merely of efficiency but of freedom also. That is 
why, in France, there has been for some time a vigorous renewal 
of that earlier effort of the sixties in which the great Odillon- 
Barrot did his noblest work;! and it does not seem unlikely that 
some reconstruction of the ancient provinces will at last com- 
pensate for the dangerous absorptiveness of Paris. The British 
House of Commons has debated federalism as the remedy for 
its manifold ills;? and the unused potentialities of German decen- 
tralisation may lead to the results so long expected now that the 
deadening pressure of Prussian dorhination has been withdrawn. 
We are learning, as John Stuart Mill pointed out in an admirable 
passage,’ that “‘all the facilities which a government enjoys of 
access to information, all the means which it possesses of re- 
munerating, and therefore of commanding, the best available 
talent in the market, are not an equivalent for the one great dis- 
advantage of an inferior interest in the result.” For we now 
know that the consequent of that inferior interest is the consis- 
tent degradation of freedom.‘ 

I have spoken of the desire for genuine responsibility and 
the direction in which it may be found for administrative pur- 
poses. To this aspect the ethical side of political pluralism stands 
in the closest relation. Fundamentally, it is a denial that a 
law can be explained merely as a command of the sovereign for 
the simple ‘reason that it denies, ultimately, the sovereignty of 
anything save right conduct. The philosophers since, particu- 
larly, the time of T. H. Green, have told us insistently that the 
state is based upon will; though they have too little examined the 

_problem of what will is most likely to receive obedience. With 
history behind us, we are compelled to conclude that no such will 

1 Odillon-Barrot, De la centralization. 

2 Parliamentary Debates, June 4th and sth, 1919. 


* Principles of Political Economy (2d ed.), Vol. II, p. 181. 
On all this, cf. my Problem of Administrative Areas (Smith College Studies, 


Vol. IV, No. I). 
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can by definition be a good will; and the individual must there- 
fore, whether by himself or in concert with others, pass judgment 
upon its validity by examining its substance. That, it is clear 
enough, makes an end of the sovereignty of the state in its classi- 
cal conception. It puts the state’s acts—practically, as I have 
pointed out, the acts of its primary organ, government—on a 
moral parity with the acts of any other association. It gives to 
the judgments of the State exactly the power they inherently 
possess by virtue of their moral content, and no other. If the 
English state should wish, as in 1776, to refuse colonial freedom; 
if Prussia should choose to embark upon a Kulturkampf; if 
any state, to take the decisive instance, should choose to em- 
bark upon war; in each case there is no a priori rightness about its 
policy. You and I are part of the leverage by which that policy 
is ultimately enacted. It therefore becomes a moral duty on 
our part to examine the foundations of state-action. The last 
sin in politics is unthinking acquiescence in important decisions. 

I have elsewhere dealt with the criticism that this view re- 
sults in anarchy.! What it is more profitable here to examine is 
its results in our scheme of political organization. It is, in the 
first place, clear that there are no demands upon our allegiance 
except the demands of what we deem right conduct. Clearly, 
in such an aspect, we need the means of ensuring that we shall 
know right when we see it. Here, I would urge, the problem of 
rights becomes significant. For the duties of citizenship can- 
not be fulfilled, save under certain conditions; and it is necessary 
to ensure the attainment of those conditions against the en- 
croachments of authority. I cannot here attempt any sort of 
detail; but it is obvious enough that freedom of speech,’ a living 
wage, an adequate education, a proper amount of leisure, the 
power to combine for social effort, are all of them integral to 
citizenship. They are natural rights in the sense that without 
them the purpose of the state cannot be fulfilled. They are 
natural also in the sense that they do not depend upon the state 
for their validity. They are inherent in the eminent worth of 

1 Authority in the Modern State, pp. 93-4. 


2 Cf. the brilliant article of my colleague, Professor Z. Chafee, Jr., in 32 Harv. L. 
Rev., 932 f. 
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human personality. Where they are denied, the state clearly 
destroys whatever claims it has upon the loyalty of men. 

Rights such as these are necessary to freedom because without 
them man is lost in a world almost beyond the reach of his under- 
standing. We have put them outside the power of the state to 
traverse; and this again must mean a limit upon its sovereignty. 
If you ask what guarantee exists against their destruction in a 
state where power is distributed, the answer, I think, is that only 
in such a state have the masses of men the opportunity to under- 
stand what is meant by their denial. It is surely, for example, 
significant that the movement for the revival of what we broadly 
term natural law should derive its main strength from organized 
trade-unionism. It is hardly less important that among those 
who have perceived the real significance of the attitude of labor 
in the Taff Vale and Osborne cases should have been a high 
churchman most deeply concerned with the restoration of the 
church.! That is what coérdinate organization will above all 
imply, and its main value is the fact that what, otherwise, must 
strike us most in the modern state is the inert receptiveness of 
the multitude. Every student of politics knows well enough 
what this means. Most would, on analysis, admit that its 
dissipation is mainly dependent upon an understanding of social 
mechanisms now largely hidden from the multitude. The only 
hopeful way of breaking down this inertia is by the multiplica- 
tion of centres of authority. When a man is trained to service 
in a trade-union, he cannot avoid seeing how that activity is re- 
lated to the world outside. When he gets on a school-committee, 
the general problems of education begin to unfold themselves 
before him. Paradoxically, indeed, we may say that a consistent 


, decentralisation is the only effective cure for an undue localism. 


That is because institutions with genuine power become ethical 
ideas and thus organs of genuine citizenship. But if the Local 
Government Board, or the Prefect, sit outside, the result is a 
balked disposition of which the results are psychologically well 
known. A man may obtain some compensation for his prac- 


1J. Neville Figgis, Churches in the Modern State. The recent death of Dr. 
Figgis is an irreparable blow to English scholarship. 
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tical exclusion from the inwardness of politics by devotion to 
golf. But I doubt whether the compensation is what is technic- 
ally termed sublimation, and it almost always results in social 
loss. 

Here, indeed, is where the main superiority of the pluralistic 
state is manifest. For the more profoundly we analyse the 
psychological characteristics of its opposite, the less adequate 
does it seem relative to the basic impulses of men. And this, 
after all, is the primary need to satisfy. It was easy enough for 
Aristotle to make a fundamental division between masters and 
men and adapt his technique to the demands of the former; but it 
was a state less ample than a moderate-sized city that he had in 
mind. It was simple for Hobbes to assume the inherent badness 
of men and the consequent need of making government strong, 
lest their evil nature bring it to ruin; yet even he must have seen, 
what our own generation has emphasized, that the strength of 
governments consists only in the ideas of which they dispose. 
It was even simple'for Bentham to insist on the ruling motive of 
self-interest; but he wrote before it had become clear that altruism 
was an instinct implied in the existence of the herd. We know 
at least that the data are more complex. Our main business 
has become the adaptation of our institutions to a variety of 
impulses with the knowledge that we must at all costs prevent 
their inversion. In the absence of such transmutation what 
must mainly impress us is the wastage upon which our present 
system is builded. The executioner, as Maistre said, is the cor- 
ner-stone of our society. But it is because we refuse to release 
the creative energies of men. 

After all, our political systems must be judged not merely by 
the ends they serve, but also by the way in which they serve those 
ends. The modern state provides a path whereby a younger 
Pitt may control the destinies of a people; it even gives men of 
leisure a field of passionate interest to cultivate. But the hum- 
bler man is less fortunate in the avenues we afford; and if we have 
record of notable achievement after difficult struggle, we are too 
impressed by the achievement to take due note of the anguish 
upon which it is too often founded. This, it may be remarked, 
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is the touchstone by which the major portion of our institutions 
will be tested in the future; and I do not think we can be unduly 
certain that they will stand the test. The modern state, at 
bottom, is too much an historic category not to change its nature 
with the advent of new needs. 

Those new needs, it may be added, are upon us, and the 
future of our civilization most largely depends upon the temper in 
which we confront them. Those who take refuge in the irre- 
futable logic of the sovereign state may sometimes take thought 
that for many centuries of medieval history the very notion of 
sovereignty was unknown. I would not seek unduly to magnify 
those far-off times; but it is worth while to remember that no 
thoughts were dearer to the heart of medieval thinkers than ideals 
of right and justice. Shrunken and narrow, it may be, their ful- 
fillment often was; but that was not because they did not know 
how to dream. Our finely articulated structure is being tested 
by men who do not know what labor and thought have gone 
into its building. It is a cruder test they will apply. Yet it is 
only by seeking to understand their desires that we shall be able 


worthily to meet it. 
HAROLD J. LASKI. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

















COMMUNITY IS A PROCESS. 


OMMUNITY is a process. The importance of this as the 
fundamental principle of sociology it is impossible to over- 
estimate. Physical science based on the study of function is 
today a study of process. [The Freudian psychology, based on 
the study of the ‘wish,’ is preéminently a study of process and 
points towards new definitions of personality, purpose, will, 
freedom. If we study community as a process, we reach these 
new definitions. 

For community is a creative process. It is creative because it 
is a process of integrating. The Freudian psychology, as in- 
terpreted and expanded by Holt,' gives us a clear exposition of 
the process of integrating in the individual. It shows us that 
personality is produced through the integrating of ‘wishes,’ 
that is, courses of action which the organism sets itself to carry 
out. The essence of the Freudian psychology is that two courses 
of action are not mutually exclusive, that one does not ‘suppress’ 
the other. It shows plainly that to integrate is not to absorb, 
melt, fuse, or to reconcile in the so-called Hegelian sense. The 
creative power of the individual appears not when one ‘wish’ 
dominates others, but when all ‘wishes’ unite in a working whole. 

We see this same process in studying the group. It is the 
essential life process. The most familiar example of integrating 
as the social process is when two or three people meet to decide 
on some course of action, and separate with a purpose, a will, 
which was not possessed by anyone when he came to the meeting 
but is the result of the interweaving of all. In this true social 
process there takes place neither absorption nor compromise. 
Many of the political pluralists believe that we cannot have 
unity without absorption. Naturally averse to absorption, 
they therefore abandon the idea of unity and hit upon compro- 
mise and balance as the law of association. But whoever thinks 

1I am indebted to Professor Holt’s very valuable book, The Freudian Wish, 


for the references in this paper to the Freudian psychology. 
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compromise and balance the secret of codperation fails, insofar, to 
understand the social process, as he has failed to gather the fruits 
of recent psychological research. Our study of both individual 
and group psychology shows us the evolving individual. But 
when you advocate compromise, it means that you still see the 
individual as a ding-an-sich. If the self with its purpose and 
its will is even for the moment a finished product, then of course 
the only way to get a common will is through compromise. But 
the truth is that the self is always in flux weaving itself out of 
its relations. 

Moreover, the Freudian psychology shows us that compromise 
is a form of suppression. And as the Freudians show us that a 
‘suppressed’ impulse will be our undoing later, so we see again 
and again that what has been ‘suppressed’ in the compromises 
of politics or of labor disputes crops up anew to bring more 
disastrous results. I should like to apply the Freudian definition 
of the sane man to social groups. After having shown us that 
dissociation of the neural complex means dissociation of person- 
ality, it defines the sane man as one in whom personality is not 
split, as one who has no thwarted wishes, ‘suppressions,’ in- 
corporated inhim. Likewise the sane industrial group would be 
one in which there was no ‘suppression,’ in which neither work- 
man nor employer had compromised. The sane nation would be 
one not based on log-rolling. The sane League of Nations would 
be one in which no nation had made ‘sacrifice’ of sovereignty, 
but where each gains by the fullest joining of sovereignty. 
Suppression, the evil of the Freudian psychology, is the evil of 
our present constitution of society—politically, industrially and 
internationally. 

What then is the law of community? From biology, from 
psychology, from our observation of social groups, we see that 
community is that intermingling which evokes creative power. 
What is created? Personality, purpose, will, loyalty. In order 
to understand this we must study actual groups. For instance, 
it is often discussed whether community may be a person. A 
recent book on ethics gives the arguments for and against. 
Phere is only one way to find out. My idea of ethics is to 
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lock three people into a room and listen at the keyhole. If 
that group can evolve a common will, then that group is a ‘real’ 
person. Let us stop talking about personality in ethics and 
sovereignty in political science and begin to study the group. 
Wherever you have a genuine common will, you have a ‘real’ 
person; and wherever you have a common will and ‘real’ 
personality, you have power, authority, sovereignty. 

As the process of community creates personality and will, 
freedom appears. According to Holt the individual is free as 
far as he integrates impulses, ‘wishes.’ His activity will be 
constantly frustrated by that part of him which is ‘dissoci- 
ated.’ An individual misses of freedom by exactly as much as 
he misses of unity. 

The same process must take place with a group of two, say of 
two people who live together. They have to stand before the 
world with joint decisions. The process of making these deci- 
sions by the interpenetrating of thought, desire, etc., transfers 
the centre of consciousness from the single I to the group I. 
The resulting decision is that of the two-self. It is the same with 
a three-self, a several-self, perhaps a village-self. Our concep- 
tion of liberty depends upon where we put the centre of con- 
sciousness. 

Freedom, however, is supposed by many to be the last strong- 
hold in the individual which has not yielded to contacts, that im- 
pregnable stronghold which will not yield to contacts. These 
people are in grave danger of some day entering their Holy of 
Holies and finding it empty. I must each moment find my free- 
dom anew by making a whole whose dictates, because they are 
integratings to which I am contributing, represent my individu- 
ality at that moment. The law of modern psychology is, in 
a word, achieving. We are achieving our soul, our freedom. 

When we see community as process, at that moment we 
recognize that freedom and law must appear together. I inte- 
grate opposing tendencies in my own nature and the result is 
freedom, power, law. To express the personality I am creating, 
to live the authority I am creating, is to be free. From biology, 
social psychology, all along the line, we learn one lesson: that 
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man is rising into consciousness of self as freedom in the forms of 
law. Law is the entelechy of freedom. The forms of govern- 
ment, of industry, must express this psychological truth. 

I have said that community creates, that it creates person- 
ality, power, freedom. It also creates purpose, continuously 
creates purpose. No more fatally disastrous conception has 
ever dominated us than the conception of static ends. 

The Freudian psychology shows us purpose as part of the 
process. Through the integrating of motor reflexes and objec- 
tive stimuli we get specific response or behavior, which is purpose. 
The object of reference in the environment is not the end of 
behavior, but a constituent of behavior. In the same way we 
see that when in the social group we have the integrating of 
thought and overt action, purpose is a constituent of the process. 
As in the Freudian psychology the purpose about to be carried 
out is already embodied in the motor attitude of the neuro- 
muscular apparatus, so in the social process the purpose is a 
part of the integrating activity; it is not something outside, a 
prefigured object of contemplation toward which we are moving. 
Nothing will so transform economics and politics, law and ethics, 
as this conception of purpose, for it carries with it a complete 
revaluation of the notion of means and ends. Many who are 
making reconstruction plans are thinking of static ends. But 
you can never catch a purpose. Put salt on the tail of the Euro- 
pean purpose today in 1919—if you can! Ends and means truly 
and literally make each other. A system built around a purpose 
is dead before it is born.! 


1 The correspondence between Holt’s Freudianism and the activity of social 
groups we see daily. Holt synthesizes idealism and realism by showing us one and 
only one evolving process which at different stages we call matter or mind. By 
showing us scientifically that the integrating whole is always more than the sum of 
all the parts, he clearly indicates that the appearing of the new is a moment in 
evolution. This corresponds perfectly to what we find in our study of groups, 
The genuine social will, or community, is always a moment in the process of in- 
tegrating. The recognition that the joint action of reflex arcs is not mere reflex ac- 
tion, the recognition of the law of organized response, and that behavior is not a 
function of the immediate stimulus, is as important for sociology as for biology. 
What Holt names “receding stimuli” is a term particularly felicitous for group 
psychology. Holt calls himself a pluralist—is this pluralism? Holt calls him- 
self a realist—he expresses the truth of idealism in dynamic concepts and scientific 
language. 
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The conception of community as process affects materially our 
idea of loyalty and choice. When we are told to choose our 
loyalties, as the idealist would have us choose the universal 
community and the political realist' the ‘nearest’ group, the 
same error is being made: the individual is put outside the pro- 
cess. According to many of the pluralists there is an individual 
who stands outside and looks at his groups and there is something 
peculiarly sacred about this individual.? This individual is a 
myth. The fallacy of pluralism is not its pluralism, but that it 
is based on a non-existent individual. But Royce, who was not 
a pluralist (!) would have had us ‘choose’ a cause to be loyal to. 
Life is knit more closely than that. It is the complexity of 
life which both monists and pluralists seem not to reckon with 
just here. For a man to decide between his trade-union and 
the state is an impossibility, because by the time the decision 
comes to him it is already too late: I am part of the trade-union 
purpose; also the I that decides is a trade-union-I, in part. When 
the pluralist says that the individual is to choose between his 
group and his state, he has reduced the social process to a mechan- 
ical simplicity nowhere to be found in actual life’ I am quite 
sure, for instance, that I should be capable in some instances of 
voting with my trade-union to-day in a trade-union meeting and 
with the state to-morrow in an election, even when the two 
votes might be opposed. Now what is the reason for this, if 
you are willing to assume that it is not moral depravity on my 
part? Are our groups \,¢ong, is the relation of group to state 
wrong, is the relation of individual to group and of individual to 
state not yet synthesized, and if so what forms of government or 
what forms of association would tend to synthesize them? These 
questions cannot be answered without further study of the 
group. 

To conclude this point of choice. Our loyalty is neither to 

11 say the political realist meaning the realist in his applications to politics, 
because the realists in their interpretation of recent biological research do not make 
this mistake: they show that the reaction is the picking out of a part of that which 
sets up the reaction. This makes the process of selection decidedly more com- 
plex than the political realists seem to realize. They forget that the self which 


they say chooses the stimuli is being made by reaction to these stimuli. 
2 This is the same as the outside God of the Old Testament. 
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imaginary wholes nor to chosen wholes, but is an integral part 
of that activity which is at the same time creating me. More- 
over, choice implies that one course is ‘right’ and one ‘wrong.’ 
Freud has taken us beyond that simple rule of morals, that 
unproductive ethics, by teaching us integration. 

We see the same mistake of putting the individual outside the 
process when it is said, by a pluralist: ‘‘The greatest contribu- 
tion that a citizen can make to the state is certainly this, that 
he should allow his mind freely to exercise itself on its problems.” 
But it seems to me that the greatest contribution a citizen can 
make to the state is to learn creative thinking, that is, to learn 
how to join his thought with that of others so that the issue 
shall be productive. If each of us exhausts his responsibility 
by bringing his own little piece of pretty colored glass, that 
would make a mere kaleidoscope of community. 

The individualist says, Be true to thyself. The profounder 
philosophers have always said, Know thyself, which carries the 
whole process a step further back: what is the self, what inte- 
grations have I made? I am willing to say that the individual 
is the final judge, but who is the individual? My individuality 
is where my centre of consciousness is. From that centre of 
consciousness, wherever it may be, our judgments will always 
issue, but the wider its circumference the truer will our judgments 
be. This is as important for ethics as for political science. 
When modern instinct psychology tells us of the need of self- 
expression, the group psychologist at once asks, ‘‘What is the 
self I am to express?”’ 

A man expands as his will expands. A man’s individuality 
stops where his power of collective willing stops. If he cannot 
will beyond his trade-union then we must write upon his tomb- 
stone, “This was a trade-union man.” If he cannot will be- 
yond his church, then he is a church man. The soul of the pro- 
cess is always the individual, but the individual forever escapes 
the form. The individual always escapes, but it is no wayward 
self who goes from this group to that and slips from all bonds to 
sit apart and judge us. But also he is no methodical magi- 
strate bent on ‘order,’ ‘organization,’ ‘method,’ ‘hierarchy, 
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who rises from a lower group to a higher and then to a higher and 
finally to a ‘highest.’ Life is not a pyramid. The individual 
always escapes. Yes, but because his sustenance is relation and 
he seeks forever new relations in the ceaseless interplay of the 
One and the Many by which both are constantly making each 
other. 

The study of community as process does away with hier- 
archy, for it makes us dwell in the qualitative rather than in the 
quantitative. Much of the pluralist objection to the state is 
because of the words often applied to it by the monists: it is 
‘superior,’ it is ‘supreme,’ it is ‘over and above.’ What we 
need is to discard this quantitative way of thinking and speaking. 

Unifying activity is changing its quality every moment. 
La durée does not abandon itself, but rolls itself into the new 
durée endlessly, the qualities interpenetrating so that at every 
moment the whole is new. Thus unifying activity is changing 
its quality all the time by bringing other qualities into itself. 
We must develop the language which will express continuous 
qualitative change. Those who speak of hierarchy deal with the 
quantitative rather than the qualitative: they jump from the 
making to the thing that is made; they measure quantitatively 
the results of the unifying principle. But what on the other 
hand are the groups of the pluralists? They are the mere 
creatures of the unifying and they are helpless. When we under- 
stand the principle of unifying taught by the latest psychology 
and the oldest philosophy, we shall no longer fear the state or 
deify the state. The state, as state, is not “the supreme object 
of my allegiance.”” The supreme object of my allegiance is 
never a thing, a ‘made.’ It is the very Process itself to which 
I give my loyalty and every activity of my life. 

We see this error of hierarchy in ethics as well as in political 
philosophy. We hear there also much of conflicting loyalties, and 
while the pluralist is satisfied to let them fight or balance, others 
tell us, surely an equally repugnant idea, that we are to abandon 
the narrower for the wider loyalty, that we are to sacrifice the 
lesser for the larger duty. But the man who left his family to 
go to the Great War did not ‘abandon’ his allegiance to his 
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family; he gathered himself and his family into the fullness of 
the answer he made to the new demand. The most ardent 
supporters of the League of Nations do not intend to abandon 
their nation when a difference arises between it and the League; 
they hope to find the true integration. 

It is partly, I realize, a matter of emphasis. A noble passage 
in a recent book shows us Martin Luther standing on the Scala 
Santa facing away from the Roman church. I am sufficiently 
Bergsonian to see Martin Luther with all the richness and 
strength of the Roman Catholic church so incorporated into his 
being that he is capable of faith in Self-salvation. It was im- 
possible for that durée to be lost, it rolled up and rolled up and 
created. The absolute impossibility of Martin Luther turning 
away from the Roman Catholic church is to me one of the splen- 
did truths of life. 

To sum up this point of hierarchy. There is no above and 
below. We cannot schematize men as space objects. The 
study of community as process will bring us, I believe, not to 
the over-individual mind, but to the inter-individual mind, an 
entirely different conception. 

If the study of community as process might perhaps lead the 
monists to abandon the notion of hierarchy, it might give the 
pluralists another conception of unity. The pluralists are al- 
ways speaking of the ‘reduction to unity.’ With many of the 
pluralists unity is synonymous with uniformity, identity, stag- 
nation. This would be true of a static unity but never of the 
dynamic unity I am trying to indicate. The urge to unity is 
not a reduction, a simplification, it is the urge to embrace more 
and more, it is a reaching out, a seeking, it is the furthest possible 
conception of pluralism, it is pluralism spiritually not materially 
conceived. Not the ‘reduction’ to unity but the expansion 
towards unity is the social process. That is, the expanding 
process and the unifying process are the same. The same events 
have created a Czecho-Slav state and the League of Nations: 
they are not cause and effect, they are not mere concomitants, 
they are activities absolutely bound together as one process in 
the movement of world history. This is enormously significant. 
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Our alternative is not between Royce’s finished Absolute and 
James’s strung-alongness. Wecreate the beyond and beyond and 
so to be sure produce strung-alongness which, however, exists 
only as part of the unifying process. 

The pluralist loves the apple best when it rots. Then he 
sees the seeds all scattering and he says, “This is Life, this is 
Truth.”” But many men see beyond the rotting apple, the scatter- 
ing seeds, the fresh upspringings, the cross-fertilizations, to the 
new whole being created. If, on the other hand, some of the 
monists have tried to petrify the ‘finished’ fruit (as in the 
conception of the absolute state), life has never allowed them to 
do so. 

To put the conception of unifying in the place of unity might 
help to bring monists and pluralists nearer together. Spon- 
taneous unifying is the reality for humanity. But is not spon- 
taneous unifying what the pluralists are already urging in their 
advocacy of groups? And is not spontaneous unifying the heart 
of a true monism? The activity of the pluralists’ entities, the 
activity which is their only being, should be harmonious adjust- 
ment to one another—which is monism a-making. 

The practical importance of an understanding of the nature of 
community can only be indicated, but its influence on our atti- 
tude towards present political and industrial problems is very 
great. We come to see that the vital matter is not methods of 
representation, as the menders and patchers fondly hope; nor 
even the division of power, as many of the pluralists tend to | 
think, but modes of association. When the political pluralists | 

. propose a more decentralized form of government, I am entirely | 
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in sympathy with them; but what they propose will surely fail 
unless we are considering at the same time the modes of associa- 
tion through which we are to act within these different pluralities. 
The political pluralists are very much concerned with the ques- 
tion whether we need one authority or many. I think our hardest 
job is not to change the seat of power but to get hold of some 
actual power. And when we are told that the trade-union should 
be directly represented in the state, we must remember that we 
have at present little reason to think that a man will be more 
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able to contribute his will to the trade-union will than he has 
been able to contribute it to the national or civic will. Who- 
ever has watched for the last few years the struggle of the younger 
men to break the Gompers machine will not think that party 
politics vary greatly in labor organizations and political or- 
ganizations. It is only through an understanding of the nature 
of community that we shall see clearly the fallacies involved 
in the ‘consent of the governed’: a preéxisting purpose (very 
insidious today in both industry and politics), a collective will 
as the will of the like-minded, and the denial of participation. 
One is sometimes a little struck by the Rip van Winklism of 
the pluralists: consent and balance, believed in a hundred or 
two years ago, we have now outgrown. 

That labor problems should be studied in the light of our 
conception of community as process is of the utmost importance. 
We hear much at present of the application of instinct psycho- 
logy to industry, but this I am sure is full of pitfalls unless we 
join to it a study of group psychology. Again, if the industrial 
manager is to get the fruits of scientific management, he must 
understand the intricate workings of a group. If he is to have 
good reasons for his opinion as to whether a shop-committee 
should be composed of workmen alone or of workmen and man- 
agement, he must study group psychology. It is impossible to 
work out sound schemes of compulsory compensation or com- 
pulsory insurance without understanding the group relations and 
group responsibility upon which these are based. And so on 
and so on. The study of community as process is absolutely 
necessary for the sound development of industry. And if we 
should have industrial democracy—but democracy is just this, 
productive interrelatings. 

It seems to me that jurisprudence has gone ahead of ethics or 
political science or economics in an understanding of community, 
as for instance in the notion of reciprocal relation. It is signi- 
ficant that the fact that the master has a relation to servant as 
well as servant to master has now general recognition. More- 
over, the philosophical jurists see that it is the same process which 
produces the corporate personality and the social individual who 
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is fast becoming the unit of law. Our progressive judges seek 
always the law of the situation, which means in the language of 
this paper the discovery and formulation of modes of unifying. 
Upon this point turns all progress for jurisprudence.' Less 
bound by the crowd illusion than the rest of us, and therefore 
better understanding community as process, jurists are showing 
us law as endlessly self-creating. I hope they will soon show us 
explicitly some of the errors involved in a teleological juris- 
prudence. It would be interesting to examine the decisions of 
judges to see how often in the case before them they accept a 
fossil purpose developed in bygone times, and how often, on the 
other hand, they see the purpose a-growing within the very 
situation.” 

A criticism of pragmatism involved in the conception of com- 
munity as process may be barely mentioned. The essence of 
pragmatism, as commonly understood, is testing. But when- 
ever you ‘test’ you assume a static idea. With a living idea, 
however, truth may be created. If, for example, you try the 
pragmatic test and take ‘coincident interest,’ as between 
employer and employed, out to find its cash value, you will 
find it has very little. But coincident interest can be created 
through the process of interrelating: as, for instance, the employer 
often finds, after his patience has been exhausted in the joint 
committee, that the further education of the worker is as much 
to his own interest as to that of the worker. Andsoon. Weare 
told by a realist that according to pragmatism truth is ‘‘a har- 
mony between thought and things.”’ Is it not more ‘realistic’ 
to say that thought and things interpenetrate and that this is 
the creating activity? Rationalists ‘verify’ within the realm 

1 The importance of this for the development of “‘group-law"’ as advocated by 
the upholders of administrative syndicalism, I have not space to go into, but there 
are problems here to be worked at jointly by jurists and political scientists. 

2 Many revaluations are involved in the conception of community as process. 
The functional theory of causation must be applied to every department of thought. 
Natural rights take on a new meaning. And the distinction between subjective 
and objective loses its significance, as it has with the realists through their interpre- 
tations of the results of recent biological research where they see the objective, as 
an integral part of the process of integration, becoming thereby the subjective, and 


the subjective becoming objective. The importance of this for jurisprudence and 
political science must be developed at some later time. 
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of reason. Pragmatists ‘test’ in the concrete world. The 
step beyond is to learn to create in both.’ 

To conclude: I wish to urge in this paper actual group associa- 
tion—the practice of community. I am thus in close sympathy 
with the pluralists because I too believe in the ‘nearest’ group; 
but while most of the pluralists believe in the ‘nearest’ group 
because they think the personal element gets thinner and thinner 
the further away you get from it, I believe in it just because I do 
not think this, because I think it is the path to a fuller and richer 
personality. This idea of the pluralists is I believe infinitely 
prejudicial to our national life. For the practical harm such a 
conception can accomplish, witness many of the lectures last 
winter on the League of Nations. I know of a talk based on this 
idea given to an audience of working men with the consequence 
that that particular audience was left with very little interest 
in the League of Nations. The lecturer with this mistaken 
sociology and mistaken ethics was trying to urge his audience 
to rise above personal interests to impersonal considerations. 
We shouldn’t, we don’t, we can’t. The larger interest must be 
made personal before it can be made real. That audience 
ought to have been told, and shown, how a League of Nations 
would change their own lives in every particular. 

We build the real state, the vital and the moral state, by rein- 
forcing actual power with actual power. No state can, forever, 
assume power. The present state has tried to do so and the 
pluralists have been the irrepressible child to cry out, “The 
King has on no clothes.”’ But if the pluralists have seen the 
King, as in the fairy story, clad by the weavers who worked at 
empty looms, shivering in nakedness while all acclaimed the 
beauty of the robes of state, many of us do not intend to accept 
this situation, but believe in the possibility of ourselves weaving, 
from out our own daily experience, the garments of a genuine 
state. 

Idealism and realism meet in the actual. Some of us care only 
for the workshop of life, the place where things are made. James 


I am speaking of course in a general way, not forgetting those pragmatists 
who do not hold the somewhat crude idea of testing. 
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says that critical philosophy is sterile in practical results. As 
far as this is true it is because critical philosophy remains in the 
concepts it evolves, instead of grasping the activity which pro- 
duced them and setting it at concrete tasks. We must grip life 
and control its processes. Conscious achieving is leaping into 
view as the possibility of all. We are capable of creating a collec- 
tive will, and at the same time developing an individual spon- 
taneity and freedom hardly conceived of yet, lost as we have 
been in the herd dream, the imitation lie, and that most fatal of 
fallacies—the fallacy of ends. 

This is the reality for man: the unifying of differings. But 
the pluralists balk at the unifying. They refuse to sweat and 
suffer to make a whole. They refuse the supreme effort of 
life—and the supreme reward. Yet the pluralists lead our 
thought today because they begin with the nearest group, with 
the actual. If they will add to this insight the understanding 
that the job of their actual groups is to carry on that activity by 
which alone these groups themselves have come into existence— 
they will have recognized community as process. 

M. P. FOLLetrt. 























THE COMMUNITY AND ECONOMIC GROUPS. 


HE community must get a living, and in one sense we may 
say that its economic aspect is as old as its family or- 
ganization, and older than the political organization in its form 
of state and nation. None the less, state and nation were the 
first to take advantage in conspicuous degree of the great prin- 
ciple of codperation and organization. It is only within the 
past hundred years that economic groups, whether in the manu- 
facturing or financial or purchasing or industrial field, have 
gained such power as to come into frequent conflict with the 
political organization and to force upon the world problems of 
adjustment comparable to the great controversies between church 
and state of the Middle Ages, or to wars between different 
political states. To-day we realize that the control over our 
lives—what we shall eat, what we shall wear, how we shall 
occupy ourselves—is far more economic than either political or ~ 
religious. Our social classes, which have so much to do with our 
standards of morals and our satisfactions in life, are more eco- 
nomic than military or political, and although an army is still 
the most impressive manifestation of power, we are made to 
realize at times that those who control prices or who can shut off 
the supplies of food and fuel from great cities are really arbiters 
of our fate. 

Two recent examples of political and economic forces in colli- 
sion will serve to illustrate certain present tendencies and show 
the background of present problems. 

In February, 1917, a writer described the passage of the 
Adamson Bill as follows: ‘‘ The elected representatives of 400,000 
railroad workers passed an eight-hour law and then went to the 
President and Congress and demanded that they ratify that law. 
Congress did not wish to pass the Adamson Bill. . . . ‘If you 
don’t,’ replied the presidents of the railroad brotherhoods, ‘we 
will tie up the country so tight next Monday morning, that the 
American people will rend you limb from limb on next election 
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day.’ So the Senate endorsed a bill which had originally been 
passed by referendum vote of the industrially enfranchised 
citizenship on the railroads.” 

The writer then generalizes: 

“The American nation is rushing out of political govern- 
ment into industrial government. Congress is losing function 
after function. Its job is pretty nearly done. Its place is 
being taken by the industrial experts of the various commissions. 
We now have national commissions for railroads, for interstate 
corporations control, for shipping and for the tariff. Add a 
half dozen national commissions for six more big industries and 
the Congressmen at Washington will sit around and draw their 
salaries for sucking their thumbs. The old state lines and dis- 
trict lines are fading. The industries are the new states of our 
nation.” 

On the other hand, in the same year of 1917, the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court, Hitchman Coal and Coke 
Co. vs. Mitchell, and Eagle Glass and Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Rowe, enjoined the officers of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica from attempting to unionize a mine without the consent of 
the plaintiff. The mine owners had required the employees to 
sign a card agreeing not to belong to the Union while in the 
employ of the company. The injunction prohibits in substance, 
according to a careful analysis by Professor Cook, of the Yale 
Law School: “(1) inducing plaintiff's employees to break their 
contracts of service; (2) inducing by any means plaintiff's em- 
ployees to leave, even though by their contracts of employment 
they are privileged to leave at any time; (3) persuading persons 
‘who might become employees’ of the plaintiff not to do so by 
representing to them that they are ‘likely to suffer some loss or 
trouble’ if they do because of the non-union character of the 
plaintiff’s mine.” On the face of it, this would tend toestop any 
attempts at unionizing any employees of a non-union firm or any 
persons who might become employees, although it may be con- 
fessed that this last clause would be very difficult of enforce- 
ment on account of its very indefinite application. 

Here, then, on the one hand, it is affirmed that political power 
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is waning and the real power passing into the hands of an in- 
dustrial organization; on the other hand, the courts are inter- 
fering with the activities of labor unions in a more drastic man- 
ner than ever before. 

Another illustration of the crossing of political and economic 
forces may be found in our recent graded income tax. Under- 
taken primarily as a war-time necessity, it has within it the pos- 
sibilities of profound social and economic changes. Itis already 
compelling a great estate in Chicago to dispose of its real estate 
holdings, which under it yield a net income of only one and one- 
half per cent. 

Or again, political democracy as advocated and represented by 
President Wilson, it is alleged, represents an outgrown condition. 
The real contest is between an imperialism which backs economic 
expansion with political power and a soviet democracy which 
subordinates political lines to economic class interest, and practi- 
cally abolishes the older political order. 

——~ Such conflicts as these, nominally between political and 
economic forces, are at bottom, of course, contests between dif- 
ferent groups. They reflect class-consciousness. They ex- 
press in varying degree the interests and demands for power, 
wealth, prestige, liberty, justice, which in part give rise to our 
institutions and in part are evoked by these institutions. A 
group like that of the English aristocracy, formed originally on 
a military basis, perpetuating itself as a governing and land- 
owning group, and reénforced still further by the dignity and 
social status of an established church and its universities, makes 
,an almost impregnable organization. Nominally surpassed 
in financial power by a middle class, it really maintains its 
dominance essentially unimpaired, since its social prestige 
enables it to take over from time to time sufficient wealth and 
ability to renew its strength without in any way giving up its 
class-consciousness. Only a labor group which does not aspire 
to be adopted into the gentry seems likely to put up a real 
opposition. The older contest between tory and liberal is now 
apparently breaking down just because the class distinction be- 
tween gentry and middle class is not fixed deeply enough. 
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Whether now the labor group which represents so different a 
type will work through Parliament or through direct action seems 
rather a matter of strategy. Whether it seeks to lower the price 
of commodities by political measures of tariffs, nationalization 
of coal mines and transportation, or by economic measures 
such as coéperative stores, whether it seeks to redistribute 
wealth by graded taxation or by forced levies in the form of 
strikes—this is less significant for the philosophy of society than 
the ends that are sought and the evolution of character that is 
taking place. 

In America conditions have given a different framework. The 
colonists were largely outside the established church. The 
influence of the frontier and of the small farm tended to efface 
the social distinctions of the older sort which came across the 
ocean. Only in certain large plantations in the South and com- 
mercial cities on the coast were there tendencies making toward 
class distinction. Interests and ambitions were at first of corre- 
sponding character. Security against want was gained by the 
ownership of a farm. When practically everyone owned a farm, 
a man was relatively independent of economic control by others. 
Little money was used. Wants and satisfactions were alike few 
and simple. The chief danger to one’s economic welfare, aside 
from the uncertainty of crops, was the taxing power of the 
government. Property was thought of chiefly as a right needing 
protection by the government from violence and needing pro- 
tection from the government by constitutional guaranties. In 
the consciousness of the American people as a whole during the 
early years of the republic, ‘liberty’ was the word that stood 
foremost and highest, and liberty meant chiefly the civil and 
religious liberty won against Crown and Bishop. Property was 
for the many a means of security against want, not a provision 
for luxuries, to say nothing of being a power over the lives of 
others. There was no labor group. Perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to class division was that into debtors and creditors, 
which was disclosed by a Shays Rebellion, and the discussion 
of the Constitution. 

A change came with the development of the cotton industry. 
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One form of property—namely, property in slaves—changed its 
status from that of a relatively domestic and private affair to 
that of a commercial and political power. But direct action 
was even then not unknown. The necessity of cotton for En- 
glish factories was counted upon to decide the contest between 
South and North. 

After the Civil War, wealth gained through manufacturing 
assumed the position of power previously held by the cotton 
group. It dictated tariffs and was in a position to change the 
mores of a great part of the population of the country. Sumner, 
in his Folkways, says: ‘‘Amongst ourselves now, in politics, 
finance, and industry, we see the man-who-can-do-things ele- 
vated to a social hero whose success overrides all other con- 
siderations.’"” The enormous power gained through modern 
methods of production and organization naturally called out 
jealousies and antagonisms. The shippers and small mer- 
chants and farmers sought to check monopoly and regulate 
prices, and government responded with the Sherman Act and the 

,doctrine of property affected by public interest. The Clayton 
Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act continue this line of 
control. The labor groups, however, have preferred for the most 
part to pursue their own way through organization and collective 
bargaining rather than through politics. Heretofore the objec- 
tive has been chiefly a larger share in the productive income of 
industry. A minority has urged political action, but thus far 
unsuccessfully. At present an increased share in power as well 
as in profits is demanded by the labor group. The first step is 
recognition of the union. The next stage is usually a demand 
for some control over actual conditions in the shops. The third 
step, which only the more radical are at present disposed to take, 
is that of participation in the management, and implied in this, 
in greater or less degree, is the abolition of the wage system. 
As a radical writer puts it: ‘the policy of the leaders of the labor 
movement has been to abolish poverty as the means for abolish- 
ing slavery. Now it is seen that this is to proceed wrong end 
first. The way to the abolition of poverty lies through the 
abolition of slavery.” Stated less dramatically, this would 
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mean: labor cannot succeed in getting what it wants except by 
the control of industry. For now the day of ‘property for 
power ’—to use Hobhouse’s phrase—as contrasted with property 
for use or property for security, has come. 

The emergence of these great economic forces and the enor- 
mous increase in quantity and variety of goods produced have 
doubtless operated to shift the attention of men from such older 
political objectives as liberty to more economic objectives, such 
as comforts and luxuries. Justice means not so much equality 
before the law as a fair share in distribution. This does not 
necessarily mean materialism. No people ever spent so lavishly 
for education. And in the great crisis just past, we were ready 
to sacrifice possessions and life. But it does mean that in the 
ordinary course of the day’s work, both economic ends and 
economic powers play relatively a greater role in the community 
life; political and, one may add, religious ends and power, 
relatively less. 

How far is this shift likely to go, and what are the relative 
merits and demerits of the political power and method and ideals 
as compared with the economic power and method and ideals? 
The political organization, starting with military force, charac- 
terized at first by sharp class divisions, dominance, and auto- 
cracy, has tended in the direction of equality of rights; that is, 
the recognition of the worth of every human individual. It has 
worked out a protection of the individual against arbitrary use of 
power. It has devised methods of securing responsibility from 
the immediate agents of rule and of giving to all people a con- 
siderable degree of responsibility by the use of the power that 
they wield. Economic power has succeeded in maintaining the 
incentive of competition and rivalry in a less bloody form than 
that of wars. It has on the whole stimulated activity more 
successfully and carried out a great measure of that codperation 
which Professor Jenks regards as ‘‘the cardinal fact in the 
history of civilization.” But on the other hand, at present 
economic power is in the hands of a very small minority. Ac- 
cording to King’s estimates, the richest two per cent of the people 
own considerably more property than all the rest of the popula- 
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tion, alike in Prussia, France, the United Kingdom, and Wiscon- 
sin, which may be regarded as typical for the United States. 
The public can, to a certain degree, resist by direct action the 
taxes levied by economic power; that is, it can refuse to buy when 
prices are raised too high. But this is a remedy that cuts both 
ways when the necessaries of life are concerned. Or again, if 
we look at the economic power exercised by the organized labor 
groups, which is immediately directed against employers but 
really involves the great group of consumers,—the great strike in 
the anthracite coal industry which gave four millions of increased 
wages to the miners, levied about thirteen millions upon con- 
sumers in the increased cost of coal—it may fairly be said that 
although political legislation, when decided ultimately not by 
xXeason but by majority vote, is based on force, economic ‘legisla- 
tion’ is even more definitely based upon force and in this case 
upon minority rather than majority rule. And further, whereas 
political legislation is theoretically at least for the public in- 
terest, economic action is professedly for special groups and 
without regard to whether this group is already richer or poorer, 
better or worse paid than other groups; the decisive considera- 
tion is: Which groups have greater bargaining power? 

What are the lines of development which on the one hand seem 
most probable and on the other promise most for the welfare of 
the community, for its progress and its ideals? 

1. Society might proceed by extending its political organiza- 
tion, either negatively in the way of restricting economic in- 
equality and violence growing out of it, or positively in the way of 
taking over economic functions, as in state socialism. ‘The ob- 
jections which have been raised against this in the past have more 

, often taken the form of criticism upon the unintelligent, unpro- 
gressive character of political organization. It is weak in in- 
vention and in selection. An objection which is now coming to 
be urged more is that a political organization does not recognize 
the rights of many specific groups or classes. It is claimed that 
state socialism is conceived rather in the interest of consumers 
than of producers. In the laboring class itself, there is violent 
opposition to what is called ‘state-ism,’ as against socialism. The. 
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‘ logic of representative government is against the recognition of 


specific groups. Does it not in this go too far toward uni- 
formitarianism? May not the functional group have a larger 
part to play in our community life than it has played hitherto? 
And is not the remedy against objectionable class-consciousness 
to be found not in ignoring such groups but in recognizing 
them and defining their position? Certain it is that a representa- 
tive government which works out in such form as to give 
us not only judicial but legislative bodies that are composed 
almost exclusively of lawyers suggests the need of some sort of 
readjustment. 

2. The opposite method, which is confessedly a class solution, 
is that of syndicalism, which abandons the general community 
for the economic group as the important organization. Such an 
organization undoubtedly will look after the welfare of its own 
class, but makes little if any provision for adjustment between 
classes except on the basis of economic power. And this is 
really to abandon justice as an ideal. It would doubtless culti- 
vate responsibility within the group but is weak in developing 
responsibility to the public as a whole. 

3. A third method, which would aim to secure certain of the 
advantages of both the political and the economic process, is that 


of giving to economic groups considerable functions as commit- 


tees for certain purposes and holding them responsible for their 
results within their field. There can be no question, for ex- 
ample, that for working out certain economic problems of rela- 
tions between capital and labor, neither Congress nor the courts 
are fitted by training or by the system of ideas within which 
they habitually move. I have been brought into contact with 
certain labor groups who have for eight years maintained an 
agreement with their employers which includes provisions 
for negotiation; i.e., new legislation, for settlement of particular 
cases, and for the formulation of principles of adjustment to 
meet changing conditions. I have been impressed with their 
distrust of the legal and even of the judicial attitude. They 
claim that the all-important thing is to foster in all concerned 
a constructive attitude which shall face new problems and 
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difficulties with a view to keep the agreement vital. Strong 
organizations which can control their members, and on the other 
hand a spirit of appeal to reason rather than to force, are the 
most hopeful means of avoiding clashes and securing that 
harmony which is necessary for the community. 

The political ideal of liberty which Bertrand Russell would 
set foremost is no doubt an imperishable ideal, but it is not the 
only value. One may question even whether it is the chief 
value. Codéperation, responsibility, justice, are all of them 
values which the community must secure. The new powers, 

,the complex interests, the enlarged satisfactions, which the 
economic process has introduced, need to be adjusted to the 
older conceptions of responsibility, justice, and democracy. 
And conversely, the older conceptions of liberty and equality 
need to be enlarged by the constructive attitude of the inventor, 
by the flexibility fostered by economic processes, and by the 
differences in interests and values which occupational and 
economic groupings bring about. And thus adjusted, they will 
continue, we may hope, to give new range to human personality 
and to the life in common. 

James H. Turts. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

















DISCUSSION. 


THe NEw RATIONALISM AND OsyECTIVE IDEALISM. 


In The New Rationalism Professor Spaulding presents a serious, 
systematic and impressive formulation of ‘neo-realism’ as he con- 
ceives it, a pluralistic conception of the universe as a totality of 
‘externally’ related entities, of which very many are non-mental, 
This conception of the universe is reached by way of a critical ex- 
amination and elimination of the chief anti-realistic systems. Spauld- 
ing contends, indeed, that all philosophical systems, saving only 
neo-realism, must be rejected as inherently self-contradictory. ‘ Phe- 
nomenalism,’”’ conceived after the Kantian fashion, contradicts it- 
self since, on the one hand, it explicitly teaches that ultimate reality 
is unknowable while, on the other hand, it implicitly assumes that 
“the facts about knowing can be known as they really are.""' Prag- 
matism claims truth as “relative and shifting’’ but none the less 
presupposes “that this claim is itself an absolute and permanent and 
not a relative .. . truth.” Naturalism which sets out to acknewl- 
edge empirically discovered facts wholly ignores ‘‘ cognitive emotional 
and volitional processes.” Positivism, on the other hand (and by 
this term Spaulding means Humian idealism), so far from ignoring 
mental reality, holds that only impressions and ideas exist.* But 
positivism contradicts itself in that it can not define these impres- 
sions and ideas except in terms of the selves and physical objects whose 
existence it denies.‘ 

There remain non-Humian, or ‘ personal’ idealism (to which Spauld- 
ing always refers as ‘subjective’ idealism) and numerical monism or 
Absolutism.' Both doctrines must successfully be eliminated if the 
argument for pluralistic realism is to be valid. Both are combined 
in the system called by Spaulding ‘objective idealism,’ the doctrine 
that the universe consists in One Being, mental or spiritual in nature. 
To the refutation of this doctrine the greater number of Spaulding’s 

1 The New Rationalism, p. 227. (Page-references not otherwise designated are 
to this book, but Spaulding’s self-defeating italics are, for the most part, not 
reproduced.) 

*P. 75. Cf. pp. 297, 299, 398 f. 

Cf. p. 243° et al. 

*P. 244?. 

5 Cf. note on page 602, below. 
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critical pages are devoted. The purpose of this paper is to summarize 
and to comment on this attempted refutation. Non-Humian idealism 
holds that the world is through and through mental, but teaches 
(in opposition to positivism) that mental entities are ultimately per- 
sonal—that the universe is made up of egos, knowers, or selves and 
their ‘mental processes’ or experiences. Spaulding objects to both 
parts of the doctrine. (1) Against the idealistic position that objects 
are mental he urges that known objects are independent of being 
known. To establish this position he recognizes that the realist 
must meet the egocentric predicament, the fact that “the only world 
which we can ‘get at’ [is] one that is related to our knowing or to 
our experiencing.” The realistic solution of the predicament seems 
to him simple. To be sure, the ego or knowing cannot be “ experi- 
mentally"’ removed from any situation; but by analysis in situ 
(Spaulding’s term for abstracting attention) knowing may be ideally 
eliminated? It can be shown moreover that the knowing thus 
ideally eliminable makes no difference to the world that we know.* 
For the idealist, like every philosopher, “ presupposes’’ that his solu- 
tion of the problem of knowing is “ not causally dependent upon being 
known either by himself or by any one else.’* In other words, ideal- 
ism is presupposed to be the ‘genuine’ state of affairs and as such 
“independent not only of the specific knowing and experiencing 
process in the knowing individuals who maintain it, but also of .. . 
knowing in other individuals.’’® And in thus presupposing an object 
(namely the theory of idealism) which is true independently of being 
known by any one in particular, idealism is virtually adopting the 
absolutistic theory of truth—in other words it is unwittingly ad- 
mitting the realistic contention that some objects at least are inde- 
pendent of knowledge and accordingly non-mental. 

(2) Intertwined with this, his emphasized argument against what 
he calls subjective idealism, is Spaulding’s criticism of the non-Humian 
idealist’s conception of the self or knower. Such a knower or self, 
he holds, would have to be identical with the Aristotelian “ substance- 
like, unitary ego,’”’ conceived “after the analogy of a physical thing 
with only the difference that the substratum here is regarded as 
spiritual instead of as material.”* Now a thing-like substance, what- 

1P.81'. Cf. pp. 219 ff, 3221. ‘ 

2 P. 210? et al, 

*P. 2r12-8, Cf. p. 315. 

*P. 212!, 

*P. 84'. Cf. pp. 211 ff., 313 ff., 367 ff. 

*P. 33'. Cf. pp. 2431, 326% 
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ever else it is, is causally related to other entities—in other words, it 
alters or modifies them. An ego, therefore, if it exists, must modify 
I the objects related to it. But the specific relation of an ego to ob- 
iit ) jects can be no other than its consciousness or knowledge of them; 

HH and the realist has argued that objects are independent of—unmodi- 
Hit fied by—being known. Obviously, therefore, the realist concludes, 
if knowledge does not modify its objects there can be no modifying 

i or causal ego. 

Hi It will be convenient to comment on these arguments in reverse 
if | order and to protest at once that the argument just stated is based 
on an arbitrary misconception of the knower, or self. For though the 
HH self, or I, has indeed too often been confused with a ‘thing-like causal 
| entity’ (the soul), this misconception is quite unwarrantably foisted 
i . on the idealist. This statement must be stressed. For by self is 
meant simply the conscious being, whatever one’s conception of the 
' | nature of consciousness; and such a self, the idealist insists—the self 
Hi) as a complex, unique, persistent and yet changing conscious being—is 
| il either discovered or presupposed by every philosophic system not 
| | excepting realism.' This contention is, in truth, well borne out by 
ini | Spaulding’s own procedure. He sets forth, to be sure, a theory of 
| | consciousness as ‘linear series’ or ‘dimension’ of conscious processes— 
| | a conception, it may be noted, which is in essence indistinguishable 
iH | from the positivism which he has so effectively criticized.2 But he 
states the theory with hesitation’ and offers no argument save a bare 
analogy: sensational and other sorts of conscious elements, he argues, 
Hi might conceivably be related to each other as are the members of a 
series, without thereby losing their characteristic mental quality.‘ 
But in the face of this doctrine of the nature of consciousness Spaulding 
throughout assumes the existence of the concrete self—the ‘I’ or 


a ae 





1 It is irrelevant to our present purpose either to discuss non-causal idealistic 
theories of knowledge or to point out that idealists sometimes conceive the self as : 
‘causal’ with a meaning quite foreign to that which Spaulding usually gives to the 
| term but closely similar to that of his ‘non-causal efficiencies’ (pp. 442 ff.). Schaub 

i has already suggested (This Review, 1919, p. 415) that by this doctrine Spaulding 
| seems to yield all that the causal theory of consciousness has ever claimed. 

2 Cf. pp. 243 ff. 

3 Cf. p. 471, toward the end: “It would not be surprising if consciousness were 
included in this class of dimensional entities." It must be admitted, however, that 
familiarity with the hypothesis seems to breed certainty for before long (p. 478%) 
we meet with the unqualified assertion that “‘any specific consciousness is a quali- 
tatively distinct dimension in the universe.” 

‘Cf. pp. 484‘ ff. For Spaulding’s criticism of argument from analogy cf. pp. 


152 ff. 
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the ‘you’—not only by numberless more or less incidental allusions! 
but in passages whose meaning turns upon the assumption of such a 
self. Thus, he says explicitly that “there are processes of self- 
perception;"® he asserts that “in acts of will we discover a push . . . 
against our better nature or against our appetites;"* and, even more 
significantly, he founds his argument against positivism on the dis- 
tinction, quite impossible on a dimensional theory of consciousness, 
between the ‘I’ and the ‘ you.’* 

This criticism, however, of Spaulding’s argument against the con- 
ceivableness of the ego, still leaves on our hands his more formidable 
argument against idealism. For to Spaulding, whatever might prove 
to be the nature of knower or of knowledge (of self or of consciousness), 
the known object still would exist, independent of both, by virtue of 
the realistic solution of the egocentric predicament. This solution it 
will be remembered first seeks to eliminate the ego by an analysis in 
situ and then argues that the user of the egocentric predicament con- 
tradicts himself by presupposing a true state of affairs. In comment 
on this argument, it should be observed that the analysis in situ is 
not only rather naively claimed as peculiar to “the new logic” and 
kindred disciplines® but is also mainly irrelevant to the reasoning. For 
one may ‘ideally eliminate’ almost any obstinately existing object or 
quality by an effort of abstracting attention, without thereby anni- 
hilating it. One may be said, for example, to eliminate the color of a 
fabric when one is examining its texture, but the fabric keeps on be- 
ing green or blue as well as smooth or rough. And similarly, though 
one may ideally eliminate the self when discussing the thing; yet 
the thing may none the less keep on being an object analyzed (per- 
haps even constituted) by a self or selves. The only significant part, 
therefore, of the realistic solution of the egocentric predicament is the 
assertion that subjective idealism, in asseverating its own truth, pre- 
supposes a distinction between true and false and therefore a more- 
than-subjective reality. But it is at once evident that this argument 
is effective not at all against idealism in general, but against subjectiv- 
ism (in the sense of relativity). From the fact that the known object 
is “independent of the specific knowing process” does not follow the 


1Cf., for example, the following passages among many others: pp. 72‘, 1oo!, 
113°, 124%, 207%, 238',295', 318%, 393, 404°. 

2 P. 98%, 

*P. 3361. 

‘Cf. p.245°f. “I, if I am a positivist,” Spaulding says, “offer the doctrine to 
you.” 

5 Cf. pp. 158%, 367! et al. 
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conclusion that it is on that account non-mental. For, as Spaulding 
admits,’ numerically monistic idealism, the doctrine of the Absolute 
Self, unites idealism with an absolutistic doctrine of truth, since it 
defines truth in terms of the Absolute’s consciousness. Unless then 
Spaulding succeeds in his arguments—presently to be discussed— 
against objective, or monistic idealism, his realistic solution of the 
egocentric predicament, though it effectively combats relativism, does 
not prevail against idealism. 

We are thus led at last to the consideration of Spaulding’s criticism 
of numerically monistic idealism, that is of Absolutism in the on- 
tological sense of the term.? For, as the preceding paragraphs have 
shown, the very core of his argument for realism is his solution of 
the egocentric predicament; and this solution consists simply in the 
demonstration that subjective idealism really presupposes absolute 
truth, becoming thus a self-contradictory system. But the objective 
idealist claims that absolute truth is conceivable in terms of his 
theory and it is therefore imperative for Spaulding, not only as 
pluralist but as realist, to disprove this numerically monistic doc- 
trine. As he conceives it, objective idealism is the doctrine that an 
Absolute Unity, spiritual or mental in nature, “underlies’’ the many 
entities empirically known to exist and ‘‘ mediates” their relationship.* 
Spaulding finds three main objections to this doctrine; of which the 
most important is the first: (1) There is, he insists, palpable self 
contradiction in the conception of an underlying unity as mediating 
the relations of the many individuals which are its parts. “Such a 
unity,” he says, “is really never reached, since, as mediating the 
relation between the terms which lie above it, it is related to those 
terms and therefore presupposes still another mediating unity and so 
on in an infinite series.""* (2) The second criticism is a corollary 
of the first. If once it be admitted that a unitary being can not, 
without self-contradiction, be conceived as ‘including’ its parts it 

1Cf. p. 351%. 

2 Spaulding makes use of the term ‘The Absolute’ in this ontological sense but 
uses ‘absolutism’ epistemologically to designate the non-relativistic conception 
of truth. 

* Pp. 317 ff. esp. 322¢ ff. 

‘P. 198'. Cf. p. 180%, where Spaulding insists that the underlying unitary 
reality (which he designates by the symbol, U) “‘as the mediator of the original 
relation . . . is related not only to a, 6 [its terms] and R [the relation between 
them] but also to the complex aRb, so that again, by the original assumption, there 
is required still another U to mediate this relation and so on, in an infinite regress. 
. . « Therefore U is only a member of a series and not such an all-including and 
all-mediating U"’ as is sought."’ Cf. also p. 185°. 
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follows, as Spaulding holds, that such an entity, if it exists, must be 
“absolutely simple, since, if it is not, it consists of parts, and thus 
repeats the very problem, as regards the relation of these parts, which 
it is supposed to solve.’"* But obviously an elementally simple being 
is no Absolute One. Finally (3) Spaulding reiterates, there is no ob- 
served instance of a unitary being. “Strictly empirical procedure,”’ 
he says, “discloses not a single instance of a one ‘something’... 
that mediates the relation between two or more terms.’ 

These objections may once more best be considered in reverse order. 
(1) In opposition to the realist, the objective idealist insists—or 
may insist—that empirical procedure does disclose an instance of 
a ‘“‘one something that mediates relations”’ or more accurately stated, 
of a “one something that relates.”* This is the self (or I, or ego) 
of every one of us, the realist included, a unitary being which (to say 
the least) relates its own experiences. This relating self, the idealist 
continues, is as truly a directly observed, an empirically discovered 
fact as any one of the physical facts “‘such as tables and books, bat- 
teries and bombs”’ which, according to Spaulding ‘‘the physical sci- 
ences” and “‘common sense accept.’’* In other words, as directly 
as observation discloses, for example, the existence of falling bodies, 
it discloses also the existence of classifying, remembering, and pur- 
posing selves, that is to say of beings who unify distinct experiences 
(and objects) and who unify present with past. (2) The closer study 
of this unitary being, the self, provides also one answer to Spaulding’s 
second objection. He contends that a being which mediates rela- 
tions must be elementally simple. But the idealist points to the 
empirically discovered self as instance of a relating yet complex en- 
tity, ‘ideally’ analyzable indeed, yet incapable of reduction to ele- 
ments. Within the self it is thus possible to distinguish many as- 
pects, attitudes, processes; but this analysis im situ, this distinctio 
rationis, this attentive absorption in one or other aspect of the self 
does not, as already argued,* imply the separate existence of any one 

1P, 1981. 

?P. 181%. As possible instance of such a ‘something,’ Spaulding suggests the 
concept. (Cf. p. 188%.) His refutation of this possibility is so closely bound up 
with his treatment, here irrelevant, of the ‘objective concept’ that it can not ex- 
pediently be considered. 

* Cf. the next paragraph for comment on the use of the term ‘relates’ in place of 
Spaulding’s phrase: ‘mediates relations.’ 

*P. 445°. 

5 P. 491°. 

* Cf. page 601, above. On the conception of being, or entity, which is unitary 
without being simple cf. L. W. Stern, Person und Sache, pp. 78, 163' et al. 
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of them. Up to this point the objective idealist, in his reply to the 
realist, has been insisting on an ignored fact—the self. There is 
no instance, the realist has asserted, of a unitary being; the idealist 
points to the self. Every complex being must reduce to elements, the 
realist has argued; the idealist confutes this argued conclusion by the 
observed instance of an irreducible complex, the self. But these are, 
after all, supplementary considerations which do not affect the funda- 
mental argument of Spaulding in opposition to numerical monism: (3) 
The Absolute, he has argued, would of necessity underlie its members 
and mediate their relation. But no being, complex or simple, can 
underlie its parts and mediate their relation since such mediation pre- 
supposes an infinite series of relations between mediating and mediated 
terms. This statement, over and over again repeated,' constitutes, 
it must once more be insisted, the central position of The New Ration- 
alism. The argument is fundamental, as has now so often been 
pointed out, not only to the pluralistic but to the realistic part of the 
system since the realistic solution of the egocentric predicament is 
contingent on the disproof of objective idealism. In a word the whole 
argument of The New Rationalism pivots at precisely this crucially 
significant point. It is accordingly startling to discover that Spauld- 
ing’s specific argument is not directed at all against objective, or 
monistic, idealism but against an extraordinary travesty of the theory. 
He conceives objective idealism as the doctrine of a One, or “extra- 
entity that mediates the relations between other entities;’"? and he 
has no difficulty in showing that such an ‘extra-entity,’ so far from 
being absolute, itself turns out to be a member of an infinite series. 
But this conclusion is the inevitable outcome of an obvious petitio 
principii. The supposedly ‘underlying one,’ whose self-contradic- 
tion is so triumphantly shown up, has never really been conceived as 
either absolute or as underlying. For when anything is thought as 
an extra-entity it is not thought as absolute or all-including; and when 
anything is conceived as mediating relations, then the relations are 
thought of as existing outside it. In a word, Spaulding makes his 
point against objective idealism only by stating the doctrine so that 
it presupposes the existence of many entities externally related. The 
truly monistic conception, on the other hand, is that of a being which, 
so far from mediating the relations of entities outside itself relates, or 
unifies, its own members. And if it be objected that this is an arbi- 
trarily conceived, a fictitious conception, the monistic personalist 
points once more to the empirically observed self, the unifier not only 


1 Cf. pp. 180 ff., 187 ff., 332 ff. 
2P. 185%. 
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of its manifold experiences, of its past and its present but of the 
physical and social world which it systematizes and orders. 

It may profitably be noted, in conclusion, that the objective idealist 
finds in Spaulding’s illuminating doctrine of “the whole which has 
characteristics qualitatively different from the characteristics of the 
parts’ a conception readily adapted to the description of the self, 
whether partial or absolute. According to the personalist, relating 
is, in truth, a specific characteristic of those fundamentally real 
‘wholes,’ or complex entities, known as selves, or egos. Relations, 
on the other hand, are cases of relating (relatings) when regarded, 
for practical or methodological purposes, as if independent of the 
self or selves whom they characterize.2 Thus conceived, as readily 
as if they were ‘external,’ relations may in truth become subject 


matter of the ‘new logic.’ 
Mary W8HItToN CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


REJOINDER. 

Tue editor having given me the opportunity of examining Miss 
Calkins’s manuscript, I offer the following comments and questions. 
In my reply I hall refer by number to Miss Calkins’s successive 
paragraphs. 

I. I do not say (The New Rationalism, p. 244) that “ positivism 
contradicts itself in that it can not define impressions and ideas ex- 


cept in terms of the selves and physical objects whose existence it. 


denies."’ The contradiction consists, rather, in denying, and yet in 
using, universals. 

II. The justification of my recognizing only two major types of 
idealism, namely, subjective and objective, and of my placing Miss 
Calkins’s peculiar type under the second of these, is to be found in her 
own statement, Persistent Problems, (pp. 418-90), that “ Ultimate 
reality is an absolute . . . the universe is self.” If there is a third 
type that is coérdinate with these two, and not either a species or a 
composite of the two, I shall be pleased to have such a type defined. 

2. I do not deny, as Miss Calkins seemingly would have me, per- 
sonalities, but I do deny that all mental entities are personal. Per- 
sonality—for me—is a specific organization of mental entities. I 
should say that there is empirical evidence of the presence of mental 
processes and the absence of personality (a) in many lower organisms, 

1 Pp. 447 ff., sor ff. 

2 Cf. L. W. Stern, Person und Sache, pp. 147 f., 167 f., 346 ff. Cf. also Bolzano, 
Wissenschaftslehre, Bd. I., p. 80, as paraphrased by Schweitzer, Journal of Phi- 
losophy, 1916, 13, p. 331. 
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and (+) in hypnotized human beings. I would ask Miss Calkins, 
then, for the evidence or the proof that all mental processes are ipso 
facto personal. 

3. Miss Calkins recognizes, tacitly at least, that her idealism is 
based on what she regards as the insolubility of the egocentric pre- 
dicament. For she maintains that the self, either finite or absolute, 
or both, can not, as relater, be eliminated in any way from a related 
universe. I, however, maintain that this predicament (so-called) 
can be solved by an “analysis in situ,’’ and by “virtual elimination.” 
Miss Calkins’s reply to this, both here and in paragraph 5, is that 
“analysis in situ’’ is merely “abstracting attention.” 

That there is such a thing as “abstracting attention” I do not deny, 
but that there is much more in the method of “virtual elimination” 
and “analysis in situ’ than “abstracting attention” can be shown 
by an examination of any number of instances of scientific investiga- 
tion. As an example of these methods, in addition to the many ex- 
amples given in The New Rationalism, I may cite the work of the 
chemist who is making “determinations by weight.’’ In such deter- 
minations the chemist can not experimentally eliminate the chemical 
composition of the substances he is examining, i.e., he must leave the 
composition in situ with the mass from the beginning to the end of 
the reaction. Yet he finds, as a matter not of “abstracting atten- 
tion” but of the logical structure of the processes with which he is 
dealing, that the mass (or masses) is logically independent of the 
changing chemical composition. This fact is formulated in ‘‘ The 
Principle of the Conservation of Mass.” The result is, that the 
chemical composition, though always present, is “virtually elimin- 
ated.”” It accordingly becomes possible on this basis to unify the 
various phenomena of ¢.g., gases, and to bring under a single point 
of view the varying phenomena of temperature, pressure, volume 
and dissociation. 

Such a method is, now, radically different from “abstracting at- 
tention,” with which Miss Calkins very erroneously identifies it, and 
a good part of exact scientific results are obtained by its use. Ac- 
cordingly the philosopher who has not learned to use this method 
is not in a position to say whether certain philosophical problems are 
soluble or not. Indeed, in this connection I should like to ask 
Miss Calkins, where in traditional philosophy and logic she can find, 
as she insinuates she can, the methods of “virtual elimination” and 
“analysis in situ,’’ the discovery of functional relations as scienti- 
fically defined, and the like. As an example of Miss Calkins’s lack of 
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conversance with this field I may cite her own note to the effect that a 
“functional relation’’ subsists between “‘simples,”’ and that “simples” 
must be functionally related. 

Ill. Iam glad to have Miss Calkins acknowledge that “the 
idealist may well believe, quite as firmly as the realist believes, that 
knowledge is non-causal, and that the knower does not or need 
not cause (alter, modify, or create,) the object of his knowledge,”’ 
but I would ask her to render this acknowledgment consistent with 
her later statement (Paragraph VII) that “the idealist insists’’ that there 
is a “‘one something that relates,’’ namely, “the self.” For if this 
does not mean that the relations are caused, or at least created, by 
the knower or the self, then I ask, What does it mean? 

2. I grant that knowing and consciousness and also a knower of some 
kind are presupposed by realism as well as by every other philosophical 
system that is a known system. Yet to say this is to assert only a 
tautology. But toinsist that this proposition means or implies that the 
system which is known—.e., the system of related entities—be these 
propositions or something else—is dependent, as regards either terms 
or relations, or both, upon being known, or upon a self, is to assume 
idealism, and not to prove it. And no proof of such a position stands 
unimpeachable until the methods of “analysis in situ’ and of “ vir- 
tual elimination’’ have been used in order to ascertain whether or not 
the relations and terms, one or both, are dependent or not upon 
knowing or a knower. 

But I am quite willing to grant, with Miss Calkins, that there are 
selves, knowers, and that there is knowing and consciousness. But 
the questions then remain: What is the nature of the knower, the self? 
and, What is consciousness? 

To consider the former question, I find that Miss Calkins identi- 
fies, in her article, the “‘knower"’ with the “‘self,”” and then in various 
paragraphs defines the self as ‘‘a being” that is (1) “‘complex,’”’ (2) 
“unique,” (3) ‘“persistent,”’ (4) “changing,” (5) “‘conscious,”’ (6) 
“unitary” (7) “classifying, remembering and purposing, #.e., unify- 
ing,”’ (8) “relating,” (9) “ideally analyzable, yet incapable of reduc- 
tion to elements,” and, (10) unifying of “its own members.” Per- 
haps I have left out some of the characteristics that Miss Calkins finds, 
but the above list is sufficient to show that the self must be admitted 
by her to be at least “complex.” Sucha list is also sufficient to arouse 
perhaps a feeling of dismay. For until one can find, in idealistic 
literature or elsewhere, fairly precise definitions of these several 
charactistics, one can only feel that, through mere logomachy, the 
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way is open to make the self do or be almost anything that one may 

wish. 

However, with Miss Calkins’s list before me, I should like to ask her 
to answer the following questions: 

1. If the self is “complex”’ and also “unitary,” then to what type 
of unitary complex does it belong? I have specified several of the 
types in The New Rationalism, Ch. X XVII, but if I have omitted 
some types, then 

2. What are such types, and 

. To which ones of the completed list does the self belong? 

4. Are there, however, unities that are not unitary complexes, 
and, if there are, what are they? 

5. If there are such unities, what differentiates them, and to which 
type or types does the self belong? 

6. If, however, the self is unique in that it belongs to no type either 
of unitary complex or of unity, then, What are the differentia 
of this uniqueness? If the uniqueness is said to consist in the 
fact that the self is a unity constituted by, or arising through, 
its unifying of “its own members,” then 

7. Is the self (a) one or more of the relations between “its own 
members,”’ or (5) is it “its own members” as unified or related 
(Miss Calkins identifies the two) by itself, or, (c), is it something 
other than, and numerically distinct from, a self as defined in 
(a) or (6)? If the reply to this last question be affirmative, 
then is this self which is something other than the self as de- 
fined in (a) and (6), itself complex? And, if it is, then, since 
the parts of this complex self are in turn related, is, or is not, 
still another self implied to give this preceding self its peculiar 
complex character—the result being an infinite series of selves 
with no final member? Or, if the answer to the question be 
that this “other, relating self’’ is not complex, but simple, 
so that it does not in turn need another self to relate its parts, 
then does not this result stand in contradiction with Miss 
Calkins’s statement that the self is “complex”? 

8. However, if the self is complex, as Miss Calkins insists, may it 
not have at least constituents, if not “elements,” and may not 
these constituents in turn have constituents? If this is as- 
serted, then, 

9. What are these constituents, and in turn the constituents of these 
constituents and so on? Or if there are certain constituents 
that in turn have no constituents, then, 
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10. Are not such constituents “elements,” so that the self is, after 
all, ‘reducible to elements’’? 

11. If the self does “‘relate’’ or “unify its own members,” then to 
which of the many well-known types of relations do the relations 
thus established belong? And to which of the several types of 
“being one’s own” that are recognized, in, e.g., law, economics, 
ethics and psychology, does the special instance of the “self's 
own members”’ belong, or 

12. If this special instance is asserted to be unique in the sense that 
everything is the “self'’s own members,” then is not idealism 
merely asserted and not proved? Or if the position is capable 
of proof, then, 

13. Just what are the basic premises, and the successive steps, syl- 
logistic and otherwise, that constitute the proof? 

14. If the self, whatever else it may be, is ‘‘a being that relates or 
unifies its own members” (Paragraph VII), then is, or is not, 
“being its own member” a relation between the self and the 
members? If it is not, what is it? And if it is, does the self 
(one term in the relation) establish this particular relation or 
not? If it does not, then to what is such a relation due? Or 
must it be admitted that there is at least one relation that is 
not the product of the self? And if there is one such relation, 
may there not be others? Or if, in order to escape these diffi- 
culties in which the assumption of a complex self that relates 
is involved, it be maintained that a relating self is not com- 
plex, but simple, then does such a self stand in any relation to 
the parts that it relates, and if it does, to what self is this 
specific relation due? 

15. Just what is it, on a dimensional theory of consciousness, that 
makes impossible the distinction between the “I"’ and the 
“you"’? (Cf. Miss Calkins’s fourth paragraph.) 

V. Where in The New Rationalism do lI state that “from the 
fact that the known object is independent of the specific knowing 
process,” it follows that ‘‘on that account” the object is ‘“non- 
mental”? What I do say is, that the object may be non-mental. 

VI. I do not, contrary to what Miss Calkins asserts, deny 
that there are observable instances of unitary beings, since, for 
me, almost everything is unitary in the sense that it is an organized 
whole. But I do.deny, as Miss Calkins states, that, “strictly em- 
pirical procedure” discloses . . . a single instance of an absolutely 
numerically simple being, unless this be a relation, that relates terms. 
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Miss Calkins can not consistently cite (Paragraph VII) the self, ego, or 
knower as such a being, since by her own definition the self is complex. 

If, however, the position be taken, as Miss Calkins takes it, that the 
self does not “mediate” relations, but relates, then the self is either 
the relation or the relater—the second possibility being Miss Calkins’s 
position. But since this relater is also by her own definition complex, 
the problem arises, whether or not the self “generates” those re- 
lations that are involved in its own complexity, as well as relates “‘its 
own members”’ to itself and to one another. And if it is held to per- 
form any or all of these remarkable functions, then it is fair to ask for 
a description of such a remarkable process, or whatever else one may 
prefer to call it, in language that is free from equivocation and the 
inaccuracies of figures of speech. 

VII. Even if one grant, then, as one may, that empirical procedure 
discloses the self as a unitary yet also complex being, this ad- 
mission does not preclude the possibility of ascertaining in due 
time the precise character of such complexity. And even if it be 
also admitted that such a self relates, this does not demand, as we 
have seen above, the further admission that all relatedness is due 
to such a self, since the self’s own relatedness is not so due, but is 
just given, as logically prior to other relatedness. Accordingly it may 
well be that no relatedness is due to such a self,—in fact that the self 
does not even relate its ‘“‘own experiences,’ but that these just are 
related .. . by relations. Indeed the self as a complex may be 
just these experiences as related in various specific ways, and so may 
itself be their “product” rather then conversely. In fact, to join 
issue with Miss Calkins as sharply as possible on this point, I would 
ask her to name a single relation between ‘“‘experiences” that is not 
already present before a self relates, and that is, therefore, clearly the 
“product” of a relating self. The two examples which she does give, 
namely, those of a self that unifies ‘distinct experiences’’ and uni- 
fies “‘ present with past”’ are not satisfactory. For, on the one hand, 
the question remains as to just how “distinct experiences” are uni- 
fied, i.e., related, over and above what they are as “‘distinct,’’ i.e., 
as also either similar or dissimilar, earlier and later, and the like; and, 
on the other hand, it would seem that “ past and present ”’ are already 
related in a specific way, namely, asymmetrically—as past and present 
—quite independently of any further relations that might come from 
a relating self. 

2. When the realist so carefully examines the egocentric predica- 
ment, to find a solution for it, if possible, even though this solution 
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be that the self can be “ virtually eliminated” and therefore ignored, 
how can Miss Calkins justly claim that the self has been ignored? 

3. The latter part of paragraph VII reveals several extraordinary 
misunderstandings and question-begging statements. As an example 
of this we have the characterisation of my criticism of the underlying- 
reality theory of relations as “the central position’ of The New 
Rationalism. I must reply that the latter has no “central position,’’ 
but consists in the destructive criticism of opposed systems, in the 
search for fundamental presuppositions, and in the demonstration 
that such presuppositions form a system that is not self-refuting. 

4. Miss Calkins’s characterisation of my formulation of objective 
idealism as “‘an extraordinary travesty” is quite unjustified, since 
I find that formulation to be given in essence by a number of ob- 
jective idealists (including Miss Calkins) from whom I quote. Thus 
Miss Calkins in her own Persistent Problems writes of a ‘‘unique 
Individual that is the “relater of its parts,” and Taylor (Elements of 
Metaphysics) writes of a “single,” a “one perfectly determinate 
principle” of which the “world” is a “ manifestation.”” The core of 
the position as thus defined is, that the universe as a system of terms 
in relation implies a relater. 

In accordance with this definition it is, therefore, in rebuttal, quite 
indifferent whether the “parts” or the “ manifestations’’ and the 
relations between them, are regarded as “outside” or “inside” the 
“relater,” but it is not a matter of indifference that ‘‘ parts” and 
“relater"’ are distinguished as such, thus presupposing that the 
two are “distinct” at least to this extent. Since, now, this distinct- 
ness is recognized by the idealist himself, it is a matter of further 
indifference whether the relater be described as “underlying” or as 
“transcending.” All that needs to be insisted upon is that if ‘‘re- 
later” and ‘“‘related”’ are distinct as such, each is to that extent an 
“extra-entity” as regards the other. This leaves the further question 
quite open whether the relations between the parts themselves as 
well as between the parts and the relater are “internal” or ‘‘external,’’ 
Miss Calkins’s statement to the contrary notwithstanding. But it 
does not leave open, but, rather, directly contradicts Miss Calkins’s 
statement that an “‘extra-entity"’ can not be “thought as absolute.’’ 
For if Miss Calkins herself can distinguish the Absolute from its 
parts, thus presupposing that each is an “extra-entity"’ as regards 
the other, then it follows that the Absolute is an “extra-entity.” 

I must accordingly deny Miss Calkins’s imputation that I endeavor 
to refute objective idealism by making the misinterpretation that the 
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“relater” and the “related’"’ are ‘‘externally related,” as I must 
insist, also, that my refutation is quite independent of the use of such 
terms as “outside,” “extra,” ‘‘mediate,"’ and the like. For whether 
terms are related internally or externally, it is the fact that they are 
related that furnishes the idealist with his problem. 

The only solution, now, that Miss Calkins can find for this problem 
is the position (or hypothesis?) that relatedness of any kind presupposes 
a relater, and that this relater can be only a self, either finite or absolute, 
and that a self is a complex entity. 

I would therefore wish only to point out that this hypothesis 
does not solve. For if “the truly monistic conception is that of a 
being which, so far from mediating the relations of entities outside 
itself, relates or unifies its own members” then, seemingly, either this 
being’s own members are “its own” independently of its own relating 
activity, or they are “its own" only because, by hypothesis, they are 
“put” in this relation by a relater. But this means that for every 
relater there must be another relater whose specific function it is to 
relate the preceding relater to its members so that these members are 
“its own.” Thus it is that the fundamental idealistic hypothesis 
that relations demand a relater, logically generates an infinite pro- 
gression, 7.¢., a series which, though it have a first, has no final mem- 
ber. The result is that no ultimate, no Absolute, is ever arrived at. 
This criticism of objective idealism I not only maintained in The 
New Rationalism, but I now find no reason for modifying, as a result 
of Miss Calkins’s discussion. 

In the other case, however, namely, that of a being whose “own 
members” are allowed to be “its own” independently of its own 
or any other relating activity, it is quite clear that there is the pre- 
supposition that at least some relations are logically prior to a com- 
plex relater’s relating activity. In other words it is presupposed that 
some relations do not demand a relater, but just are. 

Far more important, therefore, than the view that relations de- 
mand a relater, is the principle that a relation, whatever its kind, 
itself relates and unifies. This principle does not mean or demand 
in the least that one is to ignore or deny the self, or the fact of knowl- 
edge, or the existence of unitary complexes, and the like. But it does 
mean that investigation in a specific direction is stimulated, i.e., 
that search is made for specifically different types of relations and 
of organized wholes with the result that philosophy is placed in line 
with precise and exact methods of research rather than made a matter 
of personal reaction and of figurative description. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. E. G. SPAULDING. 
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Dr. STRONG AND QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES. 


IF one is not a philosopher by profession, one’s capacity to be 
attracted and stimulated by a philosophical work is obviously in a 
very special degree proportional to the attempt of that work to answer 
the problems towards which one’s own habits of thought naturally 
lead. Dr. Strong’s book The Origin of Consciousness, is particularly 
attractive to the psychologist of what I may call the moderately motor 
type: one who, like myself, while accepting the authority of intro- 
spection, inclines to the belief that the organism’s movements fur- 
nish the most satisfactory explanatory principle in psychology. Dr. 
Strong, like the psychologist in question, grants the authority of intro- 
spection, and posits the ‘essence’ of objects and mental states, that 
which is known, as something distinct from their existence. At the 
same time, also like the psychologist in question, he has the habit of 
thinking in terms of physical science. The reality back of essences is 
clearly for him the atomistic, evolutionary reality which physical 
science gives us, the hypothesis of which has made possible its wonder- 
ful success in predicting changes in the phenomenal world. Moreover 
the influence of motor theories is throughout shown, for example 
in his doctrine that the essence of an experience regarded as a physical 
object differs from the essence of the same experience regarded as 
a mental state by virtue of the different motor attitudes which we 
assume in the two cases. 

From this starting-point, Dr. Strong finally reaches a monistic 
universe, made up of atoms, which are however psychic atoms. They 
are atoms, because physical science gives us atoms as the ultimate 
reality: they must be psychic atoms because if the original stuff were 
not psychic the psychic never could have appeared in the process of 
evolution. And if introspection tells us that the essence of sensations 
is not atomistic, then introspection’s false testimony must be excused 
on the ground that discrimination in introspection as in sense-percep- 
tion is a process which has developed only along practically useful 
lines. Introspection ‘‘may err by defect—by failing to reveal to us 
the plurality and complication which our feelings really possess, or 
revealing it only in the form of a vague general impression” (page 
312). 

A discussion of Dr. Strong’s psychology is beyond my present pur- 
pose, which is simply to record a few meditations On the question as 
to whether one can ever, once having made the dualistic admissions 
above mentioned, reach a monism, panpsychic or otherwise. It is 
not sufficient, surely, to say that those characteristics wherein the 
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world of mental states differs from the atomistic world of physical 
science are all due to the distorted character of the ‘essence’ fur- 
nished by introspection. This distortion is itself a part of the uni- 
verse, and must be capable of complete reduction to the stuff out of 
which the universe is made, if the monistic interpretation is to suc- 
ceed. It is not enough to say that since introspection distorts, then 
for all we know mental states may be made up of psychic atoms. 
Suppose that we start out with the conceptions of physical science, 
whose validity Dr. Strong seems completely to accept. In the be- 
ginning there were electrons; these entered into patterns, some 
relatively permanent, some more temporary; living matter appeared 
as an elaborate pattern; its interaction with other patterns consti- 
tutes behavior. Now conceive electrons to have been from the be- 
ginning psychic. At just what point in the world process, and why, 
did the mental state ‘essences’ begin to falsify? Or were they il- 
lusory from the beginning? Can the nature of their falsifications 
be derived from the nature of the process as a whole? If so, the way 
is clear for monism: if not, dualism remains. 

The problem is really of course that of deriving the world as known 
to consciousness from the world as constructed by physical science: 
the same old problem. At least two important differences appear 
between them, to be resolved if mental states are to be reduced to 
mind-stuff atoms. First, the world of the physical scientist is a 
world of discontinuity, of discreteness; the world as known to intro- 
spection is a world of continuity. In the ‘real’ world of physical 
science things are groupings of discontinuous particles, and these 
particles or points of stress in ether have no extension, no spatial 
continuity whatever. 

A second essential difference is the substitution of qualitative variety 
for qualitative identity. In the world of physical science the notion of 
ultimate qualitative differences between the atoms of different sub- 
stances has long ago been questioned and practically abandoned. The 
periodic law is perhaps the greatest triumph in the history of science: 
never have predictions been more brilliantly verified than on the 
supposition that the ultimate particles of which all matter is com- 
posed are always the same in their nature. All differences are dif- 
ferences in the patterns according to which these identical units are 
grouped. There is in the physical world no qualitative variety 
whatever; only variety in spatial and temporal arrangement. On the 
other hand the world of mental states is a world of irreducible quali- 
tative differences. It may be illusion, but there they are: reds, greens, 
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low tones, high tones, odors; a color refusing to reveal itself to direct 
experience as made up of odors or even of other colors; no ultimate 
identity between them anywhere. The world of mental states is 
full of qualities: the world of physical science is all quantity and 
spatial arrangement. Now how, to speak crudely, did a world of 
qualitatively identical atoms, even psychic atoms, ever come to have 
the illusion that it was a world of qualitatively unlike sensations? 

It seems to me that the conditions which physical science asserts 
to have gove ned the evolution of the universe can easily account for 
the illusion of continuity and simplicity where the reality is atomistic, 
but not for the illusion of qualitative differences where the realities are 
qualitatively identical. Now Dr. Strong’s solution of the problem of 
quality considers it solely as the problem of illusory simplicity where 
the reality is atomistic. He says (pages 312-3): “ The external facts 
which these qualities serve to reveal, and which are the causes of our 
sensations, are quantitative and not qualitative in their nature. The 
surfaces of objects that reflect coloured light, the vibrations of ob- 
jects that give rise to sound, as well as the light rays and sound waves 
they send forth, are describable solely in quantitative terms. The 
events in the sense-organs and the nerve fibres, and even in the minute 
processes in the cortex, are also so describable. At some point then 
there must be a transformation of the quantitative into the qualita- 
tive. . . . Why may it not be due simply to our inability to resolve 
the feeling into its parts? If feelings sometimes break up into parts— 
as they do whenever we analyze them—why may not the feelings 
always consist of parts? And why may not the special number and 
arrangement of the parts be the explanation of their apparent dif- 
ferences in quality?” ; 

This clearly assumes that if we can account for complexity’s ap- 
pearing simple we shall have accounted for qualitative uniformity’s 
appearing qualitatively varied. Now it is, I think, a fairly easy mat- 
ter to see how what is really made up of parts comes to appear simple. 
In fact, it is probably just a matter of the size of the reacting organism. 
The motor psychology which Dr. Strong accepts endeavors to derive 
the characteristics of mental states from the movements made in 
response to stimuli. Suppose that an organism were capable of per- 
ceiving a mass of matter as made up of the discontinuous particles 
which physical science tells us really constitute it. Such a perception 
would involve the ability to make separate reactive movements to 
each of the electrons composing the body. Evidently only an or- 
ganism infinitely smaller than any living creature known to our 
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methods of observation would be capable of reacting with discrete 
and separate movements to the discrete and separate electrons. It 
is far from impossible that organisms no larger than a single molecule 
of protoplasm do exist, since we have no reason to suppose that the 
limits of our microscopes determine the limits of the size of living 
beings, but even these would be large compared to an electron. And 
the comparatively clumsy organisms with which we are familiar neces- 
sarily make continuity and simplicity out of the discontinuous and 
complex. You can get simplicity out of complexity if you fill up the 
gaps, spatial or temporal, between the parts of the complex. Thus 
a spatial pattern of electrons or atoms would be apprehended as a 
continuous extent by an organism whose reacting movements over- 
lapped the intervals between the particles, and a temporal series of 
ether or air impulses would become a continuous sensation if the move- 
ment initiated by one impulse were still in progress when the next 
impulse arrived. Given sufficient discrepancy in size between the 
discontinuous stimuli and the reacting organism, and you get sim- 
plicity out of complexity by a perfectly comprehensible process. 

But how can one get qualitative out of purely quantitative changes? 
How can one get red and blue from a mere difference in the length of 
the space and time interval between two precisely similar ether 
stresses? Suppose we take into account the photochemical processes 
in the retina: these too, as Dr. Strong says, are simply the movements 
of atoms into new spatial patterns, and the atoms themselves are 
patterns, somewhat more permanent, of electrons. Is there really 
any way in which, from the nature of the organism’s reactive move- 
ments, we can derive quality from quantity, as by referring to the 
difference in size between atom and organism we could derive sim- 
plicity from complexity? 

No: a movement is never qualitative. Simplicity and complexity 
are motor terms. In fact, of course, all the ideas which the physical 
scientist uses in constructing the real universe are kinesthetic: we 
get the notion of an interplay of moving particles and stresses from 
our own movements. And we find it a simple matter to derive, from 
a universe so constructed, our own experience, but only so far as our 
experience is kinesthetic. Discontinuity or complexity is in terms of 
motor experience simply moving and stopping, moving again and 
stopping. Simplicity or continuity is moving without stopping: merely 
omit the stops and you have it. But quality is not kinesthetic at 
all. In the kinesthetic universe of stresses and velocities purely 
qualitative differences do not, and never will, fit. Our own move- 
ments give us no experience of qualitative differences. 
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The nearest that we can come, and it is not very near, to any deriva- 
tion of quality from the non-qualitative is to ask how else, except under 
the guise of qualitative differences, an organism could represent to 
itself the essence of those molecular patterns whose true differences, 
those of spatial arrangement, it is unable because of the size and 
clumsiness of its movements, to perceive. A molecule of sugar and 
a molecule of fat differ in the pattern, in three dimensions, and the 
number of their atoms. It is impossible by means of any reacting 
mechanism we possess, to respond to these patterns and numbers as 
such. Yet it is important, we may suppose, that the organism should 
distinguish them: if not as patterns, then how else but by transforming 
them into qualities? Yes; but on the atomic conception of the uni- 
verse, there is no such resource at its disposal: qualitative differences 
are something quite foreign. They cannot be fitted into a universe of 
atoms, even a universe of mind-stuff atoms. 


MARGARET F. WASHBURN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Moral Values and the Idea of God. The Gifford Lectures delivered in 
the University of Aberdeen in 1914 and 1915. By W. R. Sor.ey. 
Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1919.—pp. xix, 554. 

“The purpose of the present work is to enquire into the bearing 
of ethical ideas upon the view of reality as a whole which we are justi- 
fied in forming. The argument begins with a discussion of values 
and ends with the idea of God. In this way it reverses the traditional 
order of procedure which seeks first for an interpretation of reality, 
founded upon scientific generalisations or upon the conceptions in- 
volved in knowledge, and then goes on to draw out the ethical con- 
sequences of the view that has been reached” (p.1). CLotze’s dictum, 
that ‘the true beginning of metaphysics lies in ethics,’ may be inter- 
preted to mean: “If we take experience as a whole, and do not arbi- 
trarily restrict ourselves to that portion of it with which the phys- 
ical and natural sciences have to do, then our interpretation of it 
must have ethical data as its basis and ethical laws in its structure"’ 
(p. 7). This indicates the general point of view from which the 
enquiry proceeds. The issue of the argument is what the author calls 
an ‘ethical theism,’ “which finds the moral purpose of the world to 
be the purpose of a Supreme Mind and which regards finite minds as 
attaining unity with this Supreme Mind not by absorption of their 
individuality but by the perfecting of their character in codéperating 
with the divine purpose” (pp. 473-474). 

The main points in the argument may be summarized as follows. 
The distinction between knowledge of the universal and knowledge 
of the ndividual offers a convenient basis upon which to differentiate 
between science, in the ordinary meaning of the term, and philosophy. 
For the interest of science is primarily, if not exclusively, in general 
laws and formulz, “its ideal is a science like mathematical physics” 
(p. 505); whereas the ultimate interest of philosophy is, despite the 
abstract arguments which it employs, in the individual. Proceeding 
from this distinction and fixing attention upon the individual, we dis- 
tinguish two fundamental aspects—“in respect of one of which we de- 
scribe its properties, and trace the connexion of its parts with one 
another and of the object as a whole with other objects; while, in re- 
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spect of the other aspect, we appreciate the value of the individual, and 
say that it has a certain worth” (p. 507). These two aspects are that 
of causes and that of values respectively. Of values there are various 
kinds, the distinction between instrumental and intrinsic being funda- 
mental for the present argument. Intrinsic values belong only to 
persons—at least this is so of intrinsic moral values. These intrinsic 
values are objective and consequently are as truly a part of reality 
as are the qualities and causal relations which we ascribe to things and 
persons. Limiting the argument to moral values and taking into 
consideration the fact that they “belong to persons in as truly ob- 
jective a sense as any other characteristic belongs to them” (p. 508), 
we are compelled to posit a standard or ideal of goodness as the im- 
plied ground or condition of the realisation of moral values in the 
conscious life of individuals; for “‘the attainment of value is recognized 
as a value only because of its conformity with this standard or law of 
value, or because of its approximation to this ideal of value’’ (pp. 
508-509). Thus we are led to the conception of a moral order which 
in some sense has objective reality. So we have two orders within 
reality; namely, the natural order or the realm of causation, and the 
moral order or the realm of ends. ‘The chief problem, therefore, for 
any synoptic or philosophical view of reality is the attainment of 
a point of view from which we can regard these two aspects as aspects 
of a whole"’ (p. 510). Using this problem as a test for the validity 
of the different philosophical theories, the problem being a crucial 
problem, the argument makes it evident that on investigation neither 
naturalism nor pluralism nor monism can stand. Naturalism falls 
because it runs directly in the face of facts by denying the objectivity 
of moral—as well as other—values. Pluralism must be ruled out of 
court because it is ‘‘compelled to acknowledge an order of law and an 
order of values . . . inexplicable in a universe where finite monads or 
selves alone are real” (p. 511). And all forms of monism—absolutism 
or pantheism—must be given up “for the express reason that they give 
no tenable explanation of the existing incongruity between the natural 
order and the moral order” (p. 511). What, then, is the true ex- 
planation of the relation actually existing between these two orders? 
The discrepancy between them which experience discloses is found 
on analysis to be of a two-fold nature. In the first place, persons in 
whom moral values have to be realized make such slow and devious 
progress in their realisation; and, in the second place, the causal order 
of the world displays a decided indifference to the demands and ideals 
of the moral order. How, now, can these difficulties be explained? 
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The fact of evil and imperfection in human experience demands the 
postulate of individual freedom: moral values can be realized by free 
beings only, freedom is necessary for goodness, but freedom makes 
evil possible as well as the good. The second difficulty, the indif- 
ference of the natural to the moral order, “can be explained only by 
the interpretation of the world as a purposive system” (p. 513); 
“the events of the world as a causal system are not inconsistent with 
the view that this same world is a moral order" (p. 350), provided the 
world as moral be interpreted to mean that the world as moral is 
purposive, that objective ideals of goodness are discovered by finite 
minds and by a free act of will gradually organised in individual 
characters. “‘With the recognition of this mode of harmonising 
the order of nature with the moral order, it is not any longer possible 
to regard both orders or either as merely unconscious law. The order 
of nature intends a result which is not found at any particular stage 
in the process of existence. It requires an idea of the process as a 
whole and of the moral order to which nature is being made sub- 
servient. It means therefore intelligence and the will to good as 
well as the ultimate source of power. In this way, the recognition 
of the moral order, and of its relation to nature and man, involves the 
acknowledgment of the Supreme Mind or God as the ground of all 
reality” (pp. 513-514). This Supreme Mind, however, is not absolute, 
being limited by the wills of free finite agents; his purpose is attained 
by and through the codperation of the finite centers of free activity. 
This theory satisfactorily explains, in principle at least, he unity of 
reality without destroying its multiplicity: it is neither pluralism nor 
monism, but ethica! theism. 

So far I have tried to let the author speak for himself and get his 
argument before us. I am well aware that this sketchy outline of 
the argument does poor justice to its richness of detail and suggestive- 
ness. But the outline follows as closely as possible the summary 
statement of the discussion given by the author in his last lecture. 
So it may at least be taken as presenting the high points of the argu- 
ment, as well as the logical consecutiveness of the several steps in it. 

On many points in the discussion I find myself in hearty agreement. 
But three questions on fundamental points framed themselves as 
I followed the discussion, and they remain with me at the end. The 
first concerns the treatment which pluralism receives at the author's 
hands, the doubt lingering whether it has legitimately been ruled out 
of court as a possible world-view. The second question concerns the 
more constructive part of the argument and converges upon the proof 
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which the author offers for the existence of a personal deity. While 
the third centers about the ancient and troublous problem of the rela- 
tion between God and the finite individual, the author seeming to 
contradict himself in his conception of that relation. 

Granting, as I think we must, that the author has proved his con- 
tention that the moral order is a part of reality in as true and as in- 
telligible a sense as is the so-called natural order, then certainly the 
problem of the relation between these two orders becomes a pressing 
one whose solution must be sought for by any thoroughgoing system 
of philosophy. Now the author insists, and attempts to prove, that 
pluralism does not offer a satisfactory solution of the problem. In 
this I am in general agreement. My quarrel is simply that the only 
form of pluralism which the author seriously considers is defined in 
such a way that it is by definition incompetent even to face the diffi- 
culty. For pluralism is made synonymous with that theory which 
‘envisages the world as consisting of a vast number of spiritual units, 
which have been variously called monads, subjects, souls, or selves” 
(p. 362); and this is the only type of pluralism attacked, all other 
forms being thrown into the discard at the beginning of the discussion. 
Not a word, however, is said of that form of pluralism, usually called 
dualism, which solves the difficulty by the simple method of denying 
that there is any to solve. I personally hold no brief for dualism in 
its traditional form; but it is a perfectly intelligible theory, and has 
played a rather important réle in connection with the problem under 
consideration. My only wish is that the author had given thought to 
its claims. His failure to do so is of considerable importance in re- 
spect of the continuity of his argument, since he approaches his own 
solution of the difficulty by eliminating other theories from considera- 
tion. 

The second difficulty is perhaps more serious, since it touches the 
conclusion towards which the author’s entire argument is directed. 
God exists, so the argument runs, as the Mind for which the moral 
ideal is already an accomplishment; the existence of God, in Dr. 
Rashdall’s phrase, “is the logical presupposition of an ‘objective’ or 
absolute Morality” (p. 351). Or, in the author’s own words: “A 
particular instance of goodness can exist only in the character of an 
individual person or group of persons; an idea of goodness such as 
we have is found only in minds such as ours. But the ideal of good- 
ness does not exist in finite minds or in their material environment. 
What then is its status in the system of reality? The question is 
answered [only?] if we regard the moral order as the order of a Supreme 
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Mind and the ideal of goodness as belonging to this Mind” (p. 355). 
I find it difficult to make the leap here suggested, though I think I 
can see that the chasm is not so abysmal as is that of the traditional 
Ontological argument. But what precisely is the difference—relevant 
to the problem—between the ‘idea’ and the ‘ideal’ of goodness, and 
why the latter cannot exist in finite minds but finds lodgment only 
in a Supreme Mind, are matters which it is difficult for me to grasp. 
Furthermore, if, as the author seems to admit, it may logically be 
argued that the laws of the natural order exist in phenomena and do 
not, in consequence, have any bearing upon the existence of God 
(p. 353), why may not the principle, or principles, of the moral order 
be in the same status? But I am inclined to suspect that my darkness 
here is due to failure to understand the author's conception of the 
nature of the moral ideal, and his view of the implications of the moral 
judgment as regards existence (pp. 82 ff.). 

In order satisfactorily to explain the presence of evil in the world, 
the author contends that human freedom must be postulated; other- 
wise, ethical idealism falls to the ground (p. 469). This human free- 
dom, if it is to be a real freedom and not an illusion such as mqnism 
(pantheism) admits of, must be regarded as ‘‘a limitation of the divine 
activity” (p. 469). But it immediately turns out that this ‘limitation’ 
is more apparent than real. “If we remember that the Infinite Mind 
is not limited to a finite span of the time-process, we must allow that, 
notwithstanding the free causation of finite minds, the actions which 
we call future are yet eternally present to his knowledge. . . . And 
if God foresaw, can we suppose that he would call into being spirits 
who would frustrate his purpose?” (p. 472). I am at a loss to under- 
stand why this conception of the Infinite Mind does not flatly contra- 
dict the assumption of finite freedom. If God's experience is not 
limited to a finite span of the time-process—an assumption, by the 
way, which the author’s discussion does not prove,—then it would 
seem that we are in the clutches of that dreaded monism which the 
author, rightly as it seems to me, rejects because it rails to account for 
precisely those facts which he introduces the postulate of finite freedom 
to explain. If the whole time-process is present to the Infinite Mind, 
then it is idle to insist that I, or any other finite creature who has 
a real future, am free to determine what shall be done to-morrow 
whether good or ill; to-morrow is already a fact, an event, in the 
Infinite experience. And there is no salvation in calling this sort of 
thing foreknowledge; for in a timeless experience, to be foreknown is 
to be fore-experienced. Unless I am greatly mistaken, then, the 
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author's final conception of the idea of God turns his ethical theism 
into that type of monism which he so effectively criticises in his fif- 
teenth lecture. 

Many other points in this exceedingly interesting and stimulating 
book call for consideration, but space forbids. I cannot refrain from 
stating, however, that the distinction drawn by the author between 
the universal and the individual at times tends to become rather 
sharp; and I am not sure but that some at least of the difficulties I 
find in his argument arise from the fact that these are more radically 
sundered than I have hitherto supposed justifiable. The distinction 
drawn between synthesis and synopsis in knowledge (pp. 251 ff.) 
is also interesting and raises questions of far-reaching significance, 
but they cannot be debated here. 

This review has emphasized the main points in the contemplation 
of which the reviewer seems to find himself in disagreement with the 
author. On many, perhaps most, points, however, there is agree- 
ment. Certainly there is no question but that the author has amply 
justified his basic thesis that moral values, all values, are genuinely 
real parts of the world, and that they have an important bearing upon 
the final view of reality which philosophy adopts. He has made it 
abundantly clear that there is more to the world than the existents of 
space, and that any theory which neglects to take account of the 
values of life is incomplete. The argument is an important contri- 
bution to contemporary thought, and is suggestive both in its point 


of view and in its development. 
G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism. A Study in the Correla- 
tion of Contemporary Social Tendencies. By J. W. Scott. Lon- 
don, A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1919.—pp. 215. 

The relation of the social tendencies of the philosophers of a given 
period to the logical and metaphysical theories set forth in their 
philosophy is always a subject of interest. As treated by the author 
of the book before us, the general interest of the subject is heightened 
because the period under consideration is our own; the tendency 
analyzed is Syndicalism, which, be it promise or menace, is the most 
important phenomenon on the political horizon; and, finally, the two 
philosophers with whom the author is chiefly concerned—Bergson 
and Russell—are not only leaders, but leaders of opposing movements, 
who, nevertheless, for some obscure reason appear to have approached 
a common goal in their social philosophy. It is Mr. Scott’s aim to 
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convince his readers that the syndicalistic implications of the two 
philosophies are the logical and natural result of a certain metaphysical 
doctrine which is to be found in each of them; and to this doctrine Mr. 
Scott gives the name “ Realism.’’ The book begins with four chapters 
in which Syndicalism and “ Realism"’ are expounded in such a way as 
to show their correlation; the remaining seven chapters are devoted to 
the concrete exposition of the two theories in relation to the philoso- 
phies of Bergson, Russell and Meinong. 

After a brief account of the way in which the older and more segre- 
gated trades-unionism of England, France and America has developed 
and broadened, the author proceeds to his definition of Syndicalism 
as “‘a spontaneous popular feeling for larger combination and bigger 
scale striking, breaking through the limits of craft within which it 
had been too readily assumed trades-unionism must confine itself” 
(p. 13). Having depicted syndicalism from the standpoint of its 
relation to trades-unionism, the author in his second chapter depicts 
it in its relation to the development of the socialist movement from 
its ‘Utopian’ or pre-Marxian stage down to the present day. The 
epitome of the history of socialism contained in this chapter appears to 
the reviewer to be deserving of criticism in the following respect: It 
makes much of the differences of the earlier socialistic schemes from 
one another and from the socialism of Marx, but barely mentions the 
definitive ideal which they possess in common and which marks them 
off from all other schemes of human betterment: the ideal, namely, 
of doing away with the system of priva‘e ownership of the means of 
production which enables a small class of owners to control the lives 
of a large class of workers and to subsist parasitically upon their 
labor. Socialism would substitute for this system of capitalism a 
system under which the sources of wealth are to be owned collectively 
to the end that each worker shall have the product of his labor, and 
liberty and equality of opportunity be universal. The syndicalists 
differ from other socialists in holding that the industries should be 
owned and operated by the workers as such, organized in their re- 
spective unions or guilds, rather than by the totality of consumers, 
organized politically in the State. They differ also in discarding the 
political method of achieving the collectivist goal, and in advocating 
‘direct action’ or economic pressure exerted in the revolutionary 
strike. These two peculiarities of the syndicalists are certainly im- 
portant, and Mr. Scott uses them as the basis for his charge that the 
movement is essentially negative and destructive in character. 
But it is manifestly unfair and misleading for the author to omit 
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from consideration the positive and constructive ideal of collective 
ownership of capital which syndicalists in common with all other 
socialists are striving to attain. And it is almost equally unfair to 
characterize the method or tactic of ‘direct action’ as a mere negation 
of the political method. Direct action or economic pressure, is quite 
as positive in character as the political method of settlement by 
ballot. Each method negates the other; and it is rather naive to 
assume that there is something intrinsically positive about the parlia- 
mentary lobby and something intrinsically negative about the revo- 
lutionary or political strike. Our author fails to realize that the 
‘syndicalists, while they urge the class-war, do not urge it as an ulti- 
mate ideal but because they believe that it is the war that will end 
war. They hold that the victory of the working class, expressed in a 
temporary dictatorship of the proletariat, is the only hope of abolishing 
all classes and establishing a thorough-going democracy, industrial 
as well as political. And, finally, syndicalism claims that to change 


society from a primarily political organization of consumers into a 


primarily economic organization of producers will not result in a 
negation of order, but rather in the substitution of a free social order 
based on the rational needs of all for the present enforced order 
based on the self-interest of the capitalist class. 

The objections that can be urged against this program of syndi- 
calism or industrial socialism, are numerous enough. And it seems 
to me a pity that Mr. Scott does not mention them. He prefers in- 
stead, as we have stated, to pass over the positive and constructive 
ideals to which the threatening growth of the movement is due, and 
to sum up his chapter or follows: “‘It [syndicalism] is the failure of 
construction and science and statesmanship as a socialistic means. 
It is the failure of the socialistic idea to prove its fitness for political 
power. It is the very voice of socialism at the confessional, confessing 
its inability to do what it set out to do, namely, run a state”’ (p. 31). 
Such an utterance is itself a confession of the failure of conservatism 
to see in a new idea anything except the bare negation of the old and 
the customary. 

To leave the matter here would however be unfair to Mr. Scott; 
for in his third chapter he appeals to the Bergsonian spirit, as expressed 
in the work of Sorel, in support of his charge that syndicalism is 
essentially negative. Now whether or not there is any causal rela- 
tion between Bergson’s anti-intellectualistic stressing of the value of 
action and the syndicalists’ abandonment of intellectualistic for- 
mulations of the future society, it is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Scott 
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claims, that there is an essential similarity between them. To the 
syndicalist it appears that the worker's business in the industrial war 
of the classes is to fight rather than talk. Hence,in contrast to the 
Fabian, he appeals to the workers to win their freedom by action 
and not to weaken their fighting spirit by disputations as to the 
peace-terms which may follow the victory. 

Despite this resemblance between Bergsonism and syndicalism, the 
anti-intellectualistic spirit of the latter is not so new a phenomenon 
as might on first sight appear. Whenever men feel themselves 
slaves, they are apt to be careless of the obligation of proving to their 
masters that they will make good use of the liberty for which they 
struggle. The successive classes which have won the right to vote 
did not deem it necessary to plan out in advance just what they would 
do with the ballot when attained. In the recent struggle of the 
women to gain the vote there were only a few suffragists, and those 
not the most important, who took upon themselves the gratuitous 
burden of proving that good results of a definite kind would follow 
from their political emancipation. Political aristocrats have always 
insisted that the vote was a privilege to be granted only when the 
ruling oligarchy was convinced that specific good results would ensue. 
Political democrats, on the other hand, have regarded the vote as a 
right rather than a privilege, and as a thing to be demanded and 
seized rather than a boon to be argued and pleaded for. And so now, 
when the supporters of capitalism, backed up by nervous and con- 
scientious Fabians, ask of the syndicalist that he justify in advance 
the use which he will make of his goal when he attains it, we may 
expect him to retort angrily that such a burden of proof is not for him 
to assume. He wants control of the tools on which his living de- 
pends; what he will do with that control when he gets it is his own 
business. Now of course if one feels that the workers’ demand for 
control of the mines and machinery which condition their labor is a 
matter not of justice but of dubious expediency, then indeed the 
syndicalist attitude will seem wilfully anti-rational and negative. But 
if, on the other hand, one regards the claim to industrial freedom and 
equality of opportunity through guild ownership as being as much a 
right as the claim to vote, why, then, the refusal to submit a program 
and justify it in advance will appear no more unreasonable in the case 
of the syndicalist than in the case of the suffragist. Whether sound 
and beneficent or unsound and dangerous, there is no question in 
the mind of the reviewer that the syndicalists’ dislike of a construc- 
tive program and their impatience with parliamentary methods rests 
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not upon the very new philosophy of Bergson but upon the very old 
philosophy of natural human rights—applied today to the attain- 
ment of industrial democracy exactly as it was applied yesterday to 
the attainment of political democracy. 

And as the movements for political and industrial democracy 
possess in common a certain measure of justification, so also do they 
share in a certain weakness and menace to society. The danger of 
political democracy is that the right of majority decisions in matters of 


Aeneral policy may be misused to oppress minorities in matters which 


concern private life and conduct; that the heresies and variations on 
which progress depends be suppressed; and all be forced to conform 
to the norms of the herd. The analogous danger of syndicalism is 
that the unions of workers in the vitally necessary industries, when 
once they attain the status of guild owners, may use their economic 
power not merely to secure their own rights and liberties but to sup- 
press the rights and liberties of those other members of society who, 
because employed in less vital industries, would be at the mercy 
of the unions controlling food and transportation. This is the danger 
which lies at the heart of the syndicalists’ attempt to replace political 
and parliamentary control by the majority of consumers with a system 
of industrial control by guilds of producers; in which the power of a 
group would be measured, not by its ability to convince the majority, 
but rather by its ability to coerce the majority by witholding the 
necessities of life. The struggle to win the whole loaf of industrial 
democracy through direct action may result in a loss of that very 
substantial half loaf which we now enjoy under a political democracy 
in which government by majorities takes the place of government by 
minorities and society determines its policies by ballots rather than 
bullets. This danger of syndicalism and Bolshevism is real and terrible. 
How far it may be met by a compromise such as guild-socialism in 
which the political power of consumers is retained along with the new 
power accorded to industrial organizations it is too early to say. It is 
in any event a great pity that Mr. Scott, instead of facing this danger 
and discussing it, should talk along in an artificial and doctrinaire 
manner about the purely negative and destructive character of the 
syndicalist movement. If syndicalism is to be feared and opposed, 
it is not because of its negative but because of its positive and con- 
structive program for substituting the economic force of minorities of — 
producers for the political force of a majority of consumers. 

Mr. Scott follows out in the metaphysical parts of his book the plan 
that he has used in the earlier, political, sections. As syndicalism is 
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treated as the negation of constructive and rational programs of social 
reform so, too, ‘realism’ as found in Bergson, Meinong and Russell 
is treated as the negation and abandonment of the faith in a uni- 
verse in which the principles of reason and the ideals of conscience are 
embodied. Thus, the correlation between the political and meta- 
physical tendencies of the day is shown to be rooted in their com- 
mon negation of idealistic rationalism. 

Now there are two criticisms which may be made of this second 
part of Mr. Scott’s book. First, it may be criticized for using the 
term ‘ realism ' to denominate a doctrine which, whether good or bad, 
is not realism at all. The second, and more important line of criticism 
is not concerned with the author’s nomenclature but with the deduc- 
tions drawn from his premises. 

Mr. Scott defines realism as an attempt to conceive the world in 
terms of the immediate and unrelated data of sense. Things are 
just what they are givenas. ‘“ Hume is arealist or something quite as 
bad. And Hume, apparently, is nothing but Berkeley made con- 
sistent” (p. 55). “‘Now this taking of the real to be what it is given 
as is the doctrine which we propose to call realism’’ (p. 67). ‘The 
reducing of qualities to ideas is, in its origin, a process of making 
them all distinct and separable” (margin p. 61). ‘And this atomism 
is the realism we are seeking"’ (margin p. 67). 

Now, as distinguished from this phenomenalism or positivism or 
nominalism, modern realism is the attempt to rid academic philosophy 
of a certain body of sophisticated confusion which has placed it in a 
needless opposition to common-sense and to science. This body of 
morbid doctrine grew like a fungus from the time of Locke 
through Berkeley and Hume, and then in a new and intensified form 
through Kant and his followers. It is the doctrine—firmly opposed 
by the realists—that the act of knowing constitutes, creates, or 
modifies the things known, with the result that the entire world, in so 
far as it is knowable, is in dissolubly bound up with the reality of a 
mind, or minds. This epistemological idealism, especially in its 
more radical or German forms, is tangled up in the minds of those who 
hold it with the ancient and still unrefuted hypothesis that the cos- 


mos is at heart akin to human spirit and a conserver of human values. © 


That epistemological idealism, or subjectivism, is logically quite 
independent of ontological idealism, or theism, is apparently not 
recognized by Mr. Scott. Unless I mistake the tenor of his argu- 
ment, he would hold that whoever opposes the Kantian epistemology, 
according to which the interrelatedness of the physical world is the 
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work of mind, ought in consistency to oppose also the hypothesis 
that the world is directed by a purposive or spiritual power. Now 
it so happens that the realism of today is neutral on the question of 
whether nature is mechanistic or teleological, or both, or neither. 
Secondly, realism is neutral on the question of whether universals are 
objectively real as such or whether the nominalists and positivists are 
correct in construing all alleged universals of reason as functional 
derivatives of the particulars of sense. Thirdly, the realism of 
today is neutral on the question of whether the anti-intellectualism 
of Bergson is correct in maintaining that intuition rather than sci- 
entific reason is needed to yield insight into the heart of things. The 
central thesis of modern realism is the doctrine that knowing, whether 
perceptual or conceptual, is selective rather than constitutive of the 
world which it reveals. Holding to this thesis the realists deny 
Berkeley's argument that because physical objects and their qualities 
are discovered as ideas or objects related in consciousness, therefore 
they together with their relations cannot exist independently of con- 
sciousness. And they deny equally Kant’s argument that the a priori 
and necessary character of the fundamental forms of relation such as 
space, time, and the categories, is proof that those relations are the 
work of mind and incapable of obtaining between things in their own 
right. So far from believing, as Mr. Scott assumes, in a world of 
unrelated sensory data, the realist maintains that relations are ob- 
jectively real and in no sense the work of the mind that discovers them, 
whether that mind be conceived as empirical or transcendental, finite 
or absolute. 

That Mr. Scott ignores the whole procedure of the new realism in its 
attempt to emancipate philosophy from the subjectivism of Berkeley 
and Kant is a little disappointing in view of the title of his work. 
But after all it is less damaging to his general argument than might 
be supposed; because all that is needed is for the reader to swallow his 
amazement at the author’s terminology, and to keep in mind that the 
word realism in Mr. Scott’s language means any one of three things: 
(1) phenomenalism in epistemology, (2)naturalism or anti-theism in 
cosmology, and (3) intuitionism or anti-intellectualism in methodol- 
ogy. Thus Bergson can qualify as a ‘realist’ by reason of his defence 


1 As a matter of fact, the new realism has been Platonic rather than nominalis- 
tic, maintaining the objective subsistence of universals independent of mind 
no less strenuously than the objective existence of material bodies. The qualifica- 
tion of neutrality on the status of Universals is only inserted in deference to Mr. 
Russell's recent drift toward phenomenalism. 
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of intuition as superior to the intellectualism of science, although 
in his conception of nature as controlled by the spiritual force of the 
élan vital Mr. Scott finds a praiseworthy lack of ‘realism.’ Mr. 
Russell, on the other hand, can qualify as ‘realist’ both by reason of 
the tendency increasingly shown in his later work toward a phenomena- 
listic particularism almost as extreme as that of Mach and Pearson, 
and also an account of his opposition to a spiritualistic conception of 
the material world. Truly Mr. Scott's ‘realism’ makes strange bed- 
fellows! One almost wonders that the author did not go on to show 
a further affinity between Bergson and Russell on the ground that 
Bergson’s aggressive anti-Germanism and Russell's equally aggressive 
anti-militarism were both cases of the general spirit of negation chdrac- 
teristic alike of syndicalism and of ‘realism.’ 

Despite the anomalies of this book, it contains much excellent 
matter. The account of Hume’s development of Berkeley's ideas is 
a fine clear piece of work. The same may be said of the brief discus- 
sion of Meinong and of parts of the discussion of Russell's increasing 
interest in reconstructing the categories of physical science in terms of 
sense-data and their relations. In this latter connection, however, 
one could wish that the author had made a more serious attempt 
to explain the puzzling and disconcerting change in Mr. Russell's 
views from the Platonic realism of his earlier work to the almost com- 
plete nominalism of his recent writings. 

The temper of Mr. Scott’s book is always fair and generous; and at 
the end there is an interesting hint as to the policy which, as a con- 
structive conservative and idealist, he would advocate in place of the 
correlated negations of syndicalism and realism. Mr. Russell has 
attacked the present marriage laws of England on the ground that 
when both parties to a marriage agree in finding that their union was 
a mistake and its continuance intolerable, and act accordingly, they 
are unable to secure a divorce. Mr. Scott suggests that the true 
remedy for such a situation lies not in changing the law so that each 
of the aggrieved parties may have a chance to rectify the mistake, but 
rather in convincing the couple that their misfortune is irremediable 
and that serenity can be attained by recognizing it as such and ceasing 
to struggle. This principle of making the best of any bad business 
rather than of rebelling against it is capable of far-reaching applica- 
tions; and we may follow Mr. Scott in assuming it to be the cardinal 
principle of conservatism asa philosophy. For if people were once 
convinced of its efficacy, it could be used as an anodyne for all social 
ills and as an almost universal substitute for that Promethean spirit 
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of rebellion against the injustice of things as they are which may 
be taken as the cardinal principle of the philosophy of radicalism. 


W. P. MONTAGNE. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Outlines of Social Philosophy. By J. S. MAcKENzIE. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—pp. 280. 

This volume grew out of lectures delivered at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science in the session 1916-17. The author 
tells us that it may be regarded as taking the place of his Introduction 
to Social Philosophy, published in 1895 and now for a long time out of 
print. The general views presented, we are told, are based largely on 
the teaching of such writers as T. H. Green and Dr. Bosanquet; of 
the two, Green is the one with whom Professor Mackenzie appears on 
the whole to be in closer agreement. 

A just appreciation of Professor Mackenzie’s work depends largely 
on a clear understanding of its purpose and scope. It is precisely what 
the title indicates—Outlines of Social Philosophy. The reader who 
approaches the book without appreciation of its necessary limitations 
may be disappointed at the absence of detailed discussion of problems 
growing out of the war or elaborate schemes of social reconstruction. 
What Professor Mackenzie undertakes is chiefly a delimitation of 
certain spheres of thought, the definition of fundamental concepts, and 
the balancing of opposing theories and ideals. In the main, there- 
fore, he deals with the universal and permanent. It is fortunate 
that the preparation of such Outlines—a difficult task—should have 
fallen to one so well qualified. What, in less able hands, would have 
been a mere skeleton, takes on life and color from the author’s wide 
learning, critical acumen and genuine humanism. 

A book of this kind, treating very briefly a wide range of important 
topics, does not lend itself to summaries, but compels a somewhat 
arbitrary selection of points for presentation and comment. 

In the Introduction attention is called to the vague and encyclo- 
pedic sphere of Sociology, which takes ‘‘all knowledge about human 
life for its province,’’ and which therefore can not be “adequately 
dealt with by a single person or in a single book."’ Social philosophy 
is described as differing from the special branches of sociology “in the 
way in which philosophy in general is distinguished from the particular 
sciences.’ It has to do chiefly with “values, ends, ideals.” 

Book I is devoted to The Foundations of Social Order. If the 
actual forms of Association that appear in the historical life of com- 
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munities may be described as “conventional,” it is insisted that these 
conventions are strictly natural to men, as natural as for birds to 
build “ particular forms of nests."’ The basis of social unity is found 
in the conception of a Common Good, which Green did so much to 
make clear and significant. Professor Mackenzie finds this a safer 
and more fruitful conception than that of a Common Will. The 
unity that can be ascribed, ideally at least, to human society is a 
spiritual unity. This can be realized only by spiritual beings, i.e., 
beings “more or less clearly conscious of themselves as persons pur- 
suing some good, and conscious of those with whom they are associ- 
ated as other persons pursuing the same or a similar good.” Thus we 
reach the ideal of a “spiritual whole, containing within itself lesser 
wholes, some of which may also be called spiritual, others organic, 
and others mainly mechanical, but all in some degree codperating, in 
a well-ordered society, for the general good"’ (pp. 58-59). 

Book II, on National Order, contains chapters on The Family, 
Educational Institutions, Industrial Institutions, The State, Justice, 
and Social Ideals. 

Many would have welcomed at this time a fuller discussion of the 
problem of wealth and poverty, but the question of the basis of prop- 
erty rights would fall, in the author’s view, to the science of ethics. 
He well points out, however, that strife between nations and also 
between individuals is almost always strife for material possessions. 
Although there may be rivalry with regard to higher goods, the strife 
that arises in such cases is chiefly due to “differences of valuation 
rather than to difficulties about possession. When people quarrel, 
for instance, about religion, it is usually because each wants to confer 
his religion upon the other, rather than to appropriate that which 
the other holds” (p. 119). 

Book III, on World Order, seems to me to be especially fruitful, 
and to show the author at his best. It deals with International Re- 
lations, The Place of Religion, and The Place of Culture, closing with a 
chapter on General Results. 

Professor Mackenzie urges that the basis of progress in international 
relations, as also of any League of Nations that may serve this end, 
must be the recognition of a common good among the nations. “It 
may fairly be maintained,”’ he says, “that peace and freedom are two 
closely related goods that are common to all nations alike; and all 
might very well combine to defend them. To do this is not in reality 
to sacrifice sovereignty, but rather to secure the necessary conditions 
upon which alone the essentials of sovereignty can be maintained” 
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(p. 207). The discussion of international relations would have 
gained in completeness had there been space for consideration of the 
obligation of the more advanced to the more backward nations. Is 
not this obligation akin to that of adults to further in every way the 
welfare and highest development of children? And would not the 
recognition and faithful discharge of the obligation prove a distinct 
good to the more powerful and highly civilized nations themselves? 
It is doubtful if much progress in world relations can be realized until 
a sense of moral obligation takes the place of the desire to exploit for 
selfish ends the less advanced peoples. 

The meaning of religion is found in “the spirit of devotion to the 
perfection of human life.” Morality, it is admitted, involves the 
“pursuit” of the good, but the distinction between morality and re- 
ligion lies in the fact that for religion the good is thought of ‘‘as, in 
some sense, eternally realized, or involved in the nature of things.” 
If the former of these alternative statements be taken as offering the 
essential element of religion and its mark of distinction from morality, 
the sense in which the good is “eternally realized’’ and the extent to 
which it is so realized, would require, I think, very careful definition. 
The second statement seems to me less ambiguous and more easily 
defensible. For religion, doubtless, is “involved in the nature of 
things.” This view does not make religion dependent upon a par- 
ticular metaphysical theory, but makes it implicit in every such 
theory. Is not the fundamental point of difference between religion 
and morality found in the fact that the religious view always involves 
the relation of values to reality as a whole, whereas morality is con- 
cerned with the estimation and production of the various goods of 
human life? 

Readers will find here an excellent discussion of the principles of 
religious education. Urging that the attempt to impose particular 
creeds upon immature minds is open to serious objections, and yet 
recognizing that religion is too important to be neglected in education, 
Professor Mackenzie points out that there are at least two aspects of 
religion that can be made fruitful and inspiring in the training of the 
young. One of these is the part played by religious ideas and prac- 
tices in history and literature. Without an understanding of these 
there can be no appreciation of the deeper life of different peoples. 
Beyond this historical survey, something of the religious spirit may be 
imparted—something not dependent on particular creeds and theories 
of the universe; so that whether the young “accept or reject the doc- 
trines of their elders, they may always be able to fall back upon those 
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eternal values, to realize that truth is intrinsically preferable to false- 
hood, beauty to deformity and good to evil” (p. 216). 

Culture is defined as ‘“‘education in its larger sense— the sense in 
which it is the end of life, rather than the preparation for life.” In 
contrast to culture, pedantry is a ‘ Knowledge of particular things 
that have value”’ without appreciation of “ proportion and relations.” 
One would like to quote some of the excellent remarks on science, art, 
literature, and philosophy, each of which is briefly treated from the 
standpoint of its place in culture. I must, however, content myself 
with a single passage, appropriate to the times, from the concluding 
chapter. ‘It is only by conscious choice and effort that we can hope 
either to produce or to preserve what is best. But unless we are 
incurably foolish, we can hardly fail to profit both from the errors, 
the follies, and the crimes of the past, and also from its great achieve- 
ments. Fortified by these considerations, we may still venture to 
believe, in spite of all the dangers that beset us, that it will be pos- 
sible; in the not very remote future, to build up a finer and more 
stable order of society, against which the ‘Gates of Hell’ shall not 
prevail. What is specially clear, I think, is that that better order must 
not be supposed to be the peculiar privilege of any one people. It must 
be, in the fullest sense, a common good. . . . The time is past when 
it would be fitting for any people to think of ‘ Deutschland uber Alles,’ 
or of Britanina ruling the waves, or of fair France as the sole mistress 
of civilization, or of Rome or Athens or Mecca or any other sacred 
seat, as the exclusive object of devotion. The earth is our country, 
and all its inhabitants are our fellow-citizens; and it is only the recog- 
nition of this that entitles us to look for any lasting security"’ (p. 257). 


WALTER GoopNow EVERETT. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Locke's Theory of Knowledge and its Historical Relations. By JAMES 
Gipson, Cambridge, University Press, 1917.—Pp. xiv, 338. 
Professor Gibson’s book is an acute, thorough and entirely convinc- 

ing presentation of the thesis that the commonly accepted interpreta- 

tion of Locke is a mistaken one, and that the English tradition of 

empiricism has isolated only one aspect of his teaching, and that a 

side issue relatively. Those of us who were brought up to suppose 

that Locke’s main interest lay in proving that all our knowledge comes 
from sensation, must often have been puzzled to account for the 
fact that so substantial a thinker is apparently so very little troubled 

by inconsistencies which stare one in the face. It is surprising how a 
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change of emphasis in the statement of the problem before him every- 
where helps to relieve these inconsistencies. Indeed it goes a long 
way toward rehabilitating Locke, toward whom the historian has for 
some time been inclined to adopt an indulgent and patronizing tone, 
and makes it necessary entirely to revise the criticism which regards 
him merely as a rather confused precursor of Berkeley and Hume. 

The point of the change lies in the recognition that Locke's intellec- 
tualism, instead of being an irrelevant excrescence upon his fundamen- 
tal empiricism, in fact represents his chief concern. His aim is not 
psychological and genetic, but logical; he writes, not to show that all 
our ideas come from sensation, or even from experience, but to ex- 
plain how it is possible that we should have knowledge which is cer- 
tain, and yet not merely analytic and trivial—a kind of knowledge in 
which he thoroughly believes, and to validate which seems to him 
essential not only in the interests of philosophy, but of morality and 
religion as well. The consequences of this change of emphasis begin 
to appear at once. Thus Professor Gibson shows conclusively—and 
in so doing lets in a flood of light upon the earlier part of the Essay— 
that even in the polemic against innate ideas Locke is setting out not 
to show how ideas originated, but to refute a certain prevalent con- 
ception of logical method for which his own thesis is to be substi- 
tuted. For academic scholasticism, which still held sway largely in 
the English universities. certainty comes from the syllogistic deduc- 
tion from fundamental principles which are themselves to be taken 
on trust. As against this, Locke proposes to establish his own doc- 
trine that it comes from a direct perception of relationships between 
the contents of our abstract and general ideas, and he lays the founda- 
tion for this by proving that no such things exist as the innate prin- 
ciples which the scholastic doctrine presupposes. Instead therefore 
of being an easy victory over Descartes (with reference to whom 
Locke's argument is largely irrelevant), it is a pertinent analysis, and 
refutation, of the various logical possibilities of a widely accepted 
contemporary belief of at least some apparent plausibility. In 
passing I may call attention to the valuable and illuminating character 
of Professor Gibson's historical work in linking up Locke’s specula- 
tions with those current philosophical opinions of his day which lie 
more or less outside the main lines of philosophical history; indeed 
all the historical chapters, which close the volume, are excellent. 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail Professor Gibson’s account of 
the course of Locke’s argument, particularly as the book has already 
for some time been in the hands of the philosophical public; but a few 
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words may be added in the way of estimating the rehabilitated Locke. 
Professor Gibson, though himself apparently an adherent of the idealis- 
tic tradition which has been most severe upon Locke in the past, is 
particularly generous in his estimates, and allows him a significance 
which in some respects does not fall short even of that of Kant. 
His principal strictures are, perhaps, these: First, while Locke intends 
primarily to use the term ‘idea’ not of a psychological but of a logical 
fact, he does not sufficiently realize the ambiguities to which it lends 
itself, and has no well-digested account to give of the relation between 
the logical and the psychological agpects of the idea. (Neither, I 
may add, does it seem to me that Professor Gibson’s own comments 
help us out very much here; the description of the mental side as 
just an ‘act’ or operation, though it has been a favorite device from 
the time of Reid’s attack on ideas down to the present day, is an 
evasion of the most serious difficulties, which has yet to be analyzed in 
a way to make it intelligible without recourse to something after all 
in the nature of a ‘mental state.’) Again, Locke's classifications are 
in general too tentative not to be at times confusing and misleading; 
inconsistencies develop in the attempt to fit new and original insights 
into pigeonholes determined largely by traditional ideas, and Locke, 
whose interest in classification as such is not very keen, allows the 
inconsistencies to go uncorrected and often unnoticed. Finally, 
Professor Gibson ascribes Locke’s most serious shortcomings to his 
uncritical acceptance of two more or less connected metaphysical 
presuppositions—the scholastic category of substance, and the 
‘composition’ theory—that the ultimate constituents of our knowl- 
edge, namely, are simple units each complete in itself,—along with 
the artificial and arbitrary character assigned to ‘universals’ that 
flows from this. As he never is led to revise these fundamental con- 
ceptions in the light of his own discoveries, his explicit theory can- 
not escape the charge of obscurity and self-contradiction. 

I should myself be inclined to go even further in some ways than 
Professor Gibson in my estimate of the present-day value of Locke, 
and partly for the reason that I do not place his main deficiency quite 
where Professor Gibson does. He is probably justified in his criticisms 
of Locke from the standpoint of logical method: but I am not sure 
that this is not to wander a little from Locke’s own special problem. 
I question whether, even if he were to accept the corrections, Locke 
would have found the new relational logic of much added assistance 
in his quest for certitude, though it may furnish a more adequate 
account of the basis of our hypothetical procedure in explaining the 
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world. Locke seems to me to be substantially correct in locating 
certainty in the intuitive perception of relationships between the 
content of our ideas. But the more this is recognized, the more clear 
does it become that we get certitude at the expense of that ‘real’ 
knowledge which Locke also desiderates—that we are dealing, that 
is, with relational systems disconnected from the world of actual 
existents. Locke’s attempts to effect the transition are hardly suc- 
cessful. It is true that when our ideas are simply definitions which 
we form by our own free activity, there is no need to justify a corre- 
spondence with reality to which they do not pretend, though that is 
hardly an excuse for calling such knowledge ‘real’; rather, we avoid 
here any problem by giving up all claim to ‘reality’ as Locke is trying 
to justify it. It is only as applicable to existents that ideas have 
anything beyond a bare logical, or, perhaps, an esthetic value; and 

" even the logical value is in Locke’s instances apt to be purely analytic. 
But just what right we have to apply ideas to reality, in a sense at 
any rate that goes beyond the mere momentary presence of perceptual 
qualities, is exactly the problem that Locke does not meet; for surely 
it is no solution to say, with Locke, that the mere possibility of their 
existing guarantees the knowledge real. Relations that are discovered 
between the ideas of qualities that are assumed to belong to the real 
world we may have the right to take as ‘real’ relationships, and so, 
provided they are ‘ possible’ in the sense of not being self-contradictory, 
as holding of realities if these realities exist. But this is no guarantee 
that they do exist; and anyhow in assuming a connection with reality 
in the first place we have rather begged the question. So an hypo- 
thesis known to be possible in terms of physical science, we are justi- 
fied in using as an hypothesis. But the possibility of an hypothesis 
gives only the possibility of its being real, not the actuality; and the 
more therefore we attribute ‘reality’ to knowledge the more we are 

sacrificing the certainty which alone makes it knowledge. 

There are only two ways I see of getting round this difficulty. One 

is by giving up ‘real’ knowledge in Locke’s sense, and contenting 
ourselves with the explication of logical relationships; the other is by 
making our definition of knowledge more catholic, so that it will 
include as well justified ‘belief’ in what transcends mere ‘logical’ 
experience. Professor Gibson would, I take it, regard it as a merit 
that Locke did not adopt this latter course; I regard it as a merit that 
he refused to take the former, and in spite of the requirements of his 
definition did believe in real knowledge that to all intents and pur- 
poses is satisfactory, though it is not reducible to a perception of 
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relations between ideas. That there isa real world to which knowledge 
points other than the relational system of ideas, Locke’s common 
sense never allowed him to forget, as more sophisticated philosophers 
have often forgotten it. To my mind it is greatly in Locke's favor 
that he sees that scientific method is not the whole of philosophy, or 
terms and propositions the whole of reality. But while he never 
questions this common-sense variety of realism, he cannot be said 
to have contributed very much to an analysis of ‘real’ knowledge. 
Obsessed as he is by the conviction that nothing deserves to be called 
knowledge which stops short of certainty, he does not fully realize to 
what extent that which is humanly significant in the intellectual life 
is not by his definition knowledge at all, but only belief. Accordingly 
his program is from the start a mistaken one—to find logical certainty 
for those spiritual interests which, as he tells us, were in a sense the 
starting point of his philosophical activities. In both ethics and 
religion his ideal of a demonstrative science has definitely broken 
down; indeed he hardly himself does more than go through the motions 
of creating a demonstrative ethics. That these spiritual interests 
may attain to practical certainty is indeed possible; but practical 
certainty is only what Locke would call belief.: And when logical 
certainty is clearly separated from practical certainty, it becomes evi- 
dent how far it is from leaving us with enough knowledge to keep 
house with. So with physical knowledge; it is practical certainty 
alone that we can get here, as Locke himself, though he continues to 
call it knowledge, confesses. If Locke had taken more seriously 
suggestions that he himself has made about the nature of that con- 
fidence which sensitive knowledge involves, it might have thrown a 
different light upon the place which he assigns to relational intuition 


in human affairs. 
A. K. ROGERs. 


YALe UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rousseau and Romanticism. By Irvinc Bassittr. Boston and New York, 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919.—pp. xxiii, 426. 

In this book Professor Babbitt discusses a general human tendency, and 
not any individual as such, or any sharply-defined school of thinkers. By 
‘Romanticism’ he means the emotional aspect of “the attempt to erect on 
naturalistic foundations a complete philosophy of life” (p. x). He attaches 
the movement to Rousseau because Rousseau represents the movement more 
adequately than anyone else. After an introductory chapter on the terms 
‘classic’ and ‘romantic,’ there are eight chapters devoted to various 
phases of Romanticism: II, Romantic Genius; III, Romantic Imagination; 
IV, Romantic Morality (The Ideal); V, Romantic Morality (The Real); 
VI, Romantic Love; VII, Romantic Irony; VIII, Romanticism and Nature; 
IX, Romantic Melancholy. Chapter X is called “The Present Outlook.” 
There is an appendix on “Chinese Primitivism,”’ a movement which is “ per- 
haps the closest approach in the past to the movement of which Rousseau is 
the most important single figure” (p. 395). The twenty pages of “very 
unsystematic bibliographical notes" will, the author hopes, “help to add to 
the number, now unfortunately very small, of those who have earned the right 
to have an opinion about romanticism as an international movement”’ (p. 399). 

In substance and intent, this work is an essay in defence of humanism; but 
the method employed sets it sharply off from many statements sympathetic 
to the classic tradition. Professor Babbitt, far from turning back toward an 
ancient attitude, aspires to be more modern than the moderns. His objection 
to the naturalists, both scientific and romantic, is not that they have left the 
way of the fathers, but that they have not carried their own critical and em- 
pirical method through. He complains that, in being positive according to 
the natural law alone, they have left their work half-done, and so have vitiated 
their whole performance. The ‘law for man’ needs to be investigated in the 
same scientific spirit as natural phenomena. What is needed is a complete 
positivism. In this book the author professes to make a contribution to the 
empirical study of human nature. His procedure is somewhat as follows: 
Granted the romantic attitude toward life, how does it work? To answer 
this question he examines the life and writings of a great many individual 
romanticists, and draws the following conclusion: ‘‘ No movement has perhaps 
been so prolific of melancholy as emotional romanticism. To follow it from 
Rousseau down to the present day is to run through the whole gamut of gloom” 
(p. 307). In a word, romanticism is condemned by its fruits in experience. 
Similarly a classical attitude stands approved, not primarily by its ancient 
honored name, but by its present merits. The only ultimate justification for 
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commending the ‘human’ life, restraint of the imagination, constant reference 
of action to a ‘center,’ is simply “‘that it is more delectable, that it is found 
practically to make for happiness” (p. 393). ‘Progress on the path [of 
virtue], he quotes approvingly from Buddha, “may be known by its fruits, 
. . » by an increase in peace, poise, centrality” (p. 150). 

The position that Professor Babbitt takes, as the result of his ‘experimental’ 
method applied to human nature, needs some elaboration. It is not at first 
evident what he means by ‘reference to a center’ and an attitude of ‘imagin- 
ative wholeness.’ The opposite notion—that of eccentricity or particularity— 
is much easier to lay hold of. But through various terms which, if not synony- 
mous with ‘centrality, yet convey at least some important aspect of the con- 
ception—‘ proportionateness, ‘measure,’ ‘control,’—and through illuminating 
phrases and analyses, the meaning of the position gradually appears. In the 
first place, centrality of attitude implies maturity; it appeals from a moment 
or mood to “the future and sum of time.” ‘“‘The very mark of genuinely 
classical work . . . is that it yields its full meaning only to the mature” 
(p. 391). The maturity here exalted is not that of old age, but of a disciplined 
and seasoned judgment, and literature and history, rightly used, may furnish 
that discipline. We are reminded of Goethe's saying that the masses of uni- 
versal history should be opposed to the aberrations of the hour. In the second 
place, a central attitude is inclusive and systematic. Conventional antitheses 
such as those between ethics and art, originality and tradition, spontaneity 
and discipline, nature and convention, are never taken absolutely in the type 
of idealism here represented. There is room for all good things, but they are 
properly ‘placed’ or ‘centered.’ Even romanticism itself is not excluded 
from Professor Babbitt’s doctrine of the good life: “‘My quarrel is only with 
the aesthete who assumes an apocalyptic pose and gives forth as a profound 
philosophy what is at best only a holiday or week-end view of existence” 
(p. 289). And elsewhere he distinguishes his view from asceticism thus: 
“ Apollo cannot always be bending the bow. . . . But it is only with reference 
to some ethical center that we may determine what art is soundly recreative” 
(p. 209). Acentral attitude is, then, at once hospitable and orderly. Natural- 
ism is abstract and defective because it tends to sacrifice design to the vivid 
and immediate impression. 

If the philosophy of life set forth in Rousseau and Romanticism falls short, 
it is at the point where Professor Babbitt himself admits perplexity, and 
suggests the need of supplementation. In the “Introduction” he says: 
“The question remains whether the more crying need just now is for positive 
and critical humanism or for positive and critical religion” (p. xx). In the 
concluding chapter he recurs to this question and says: ‘‘ The preference I have 
expressed for a positive and critical humanism I wish to be regarded as very 
tentative. . . . The honest thinker, whatever his own preference, must begin 
by admitting that though religion can get along without humanism, humanism 
cannot get along without religion” (pp. 379, 380). The reason why humanism 
leads on to religion is, I believe, that the better-proportioned one’s view of 
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life becomes, the more one sees that it is “‘an humble thing to be a man,” and 
that the ideal of understanding is to see all things sub specte eternitatis. 
KATHERINE GILBERT. 


Essai sur I’ évolution des doctrines de M. Georges Sorel. Thése presentée devant 
la Faculté des Lettres pour le Doctorat de l'Université de Grenoble par 
Freperic D. CHEYDLEUR. Grenoble, 1914.—pp. 174. 

This is a monograph presented to the faculty of letters in the University of 
Grenoble as a thesis for their doctorate. The author devotes himself chiefly 
to an exposition of Sorel’s social and philosophical views in the light of their 
development. He brings to light, roughly speaking, a traditionalistic period 
of Sorel’s development, a second period in which Marxian features are prom- 
inent, subsequently the evolution of a definitive theory of political economy, 
and finally a return towards traditionalism. Throughout, the writer em- 
phasises the strength of Sorel’s ethical interest. The most constant further 
feature characterizing the succesive phases of his mental evolution is a certain 
pessimism, manifesting itself in e.g., an aversion to all utopian schemes for 
social welfare, a disbelief in socalled democratic institutions, anti-intellectual- 
ism. This bent, however, was with Sorel always a spur to action; and is 
therefore, in the writer’s view, hardly to be called pessimism in the ordinary 
sense of the term. His mind was of the type which, while it saw the evil in 
the world, was not prevented thereby from combating it with its whole strength. 
There was an energism alongside the pessimism which gave an optimistic 
cast to it. 

Throughout the treatment there is ample evidence of wide acquaintance 
both with Sorel’s writings and with writers akin tohim. Yet curiously enough, 
as one passes with appreciation over these careful and scholarly and entirely 
competent pages, the thought which rises uppermost is the rather sad one 
that the fate of canonisation should have overtaken the late M. Sorel so soon. 
To the keen follower, and equally to the keen critic of his teaching, the interest 
manifested in this book is quite a strange one. The burning questions to 
Sorel are, no one of them,the burning questions here. Not the question, 
what is the hope for France? is the central question of this book, nor what is 
the future of socialism? It is simply, what was Sorel? The focus is the man, 
not the causes. Sorel has passed into history. What is interesting is his 
style, his sources, his opinions, his development. In a word, he is canonised. 

One wonders, was it time for this? Wasn't it rather soon? Perhaps not; 
but if not, then there is a sadness about it, a sadness in the thought of Sorel as 
a literary figure, a sadness akin to Ruskin’s mood when he found people deaf 
to all he wanted them to do, and yet loud in their praises of his style. With 
infallible instinct he saw that his right effectiveness was over, the moment 
people began to take a literary interest in him. Sorel was finely conscious of 
the same fact. His anti-intellectualism was precisely his sense of it. And it 
was so fine that one cannot but wonder how, towards the end, he viewed the 
prospect, inevitable to a man like him, of being made the subject of biograph- 
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ical and literary studies, and of seeing his great causes treated as things interest- 
ing simply because he was interested in them. Canonisation flatters vanity, 
and Sorel was not without his vanities; but we are certain it must have taken 
his whole stock to reconcile him to the prospect of enthronement. 

Still, these reflections apply only to the writer’s choice of a task, not to his 
accomplishment of it. As far as that is concerned we anticipate little dis- 
position on the part of readers to be adversely critical. We have the merits 
one looks for in work of the kind. An intrinsically interesting piece of mental 
development has been interestingly studied and unfolded; and that with all the 
clearness of thought, the precision of phrase, the delicate reiterations and the 
attention to matters of style and finish, which \ve associate with French 
expository work. The space given to the various aspects of the subject show 
an agreeable balance and proportion and the aspects themselves are intelligently 
selected. The bibliography of Sorel’s manifold and scattered writings is 
given with a care and completeness which will save future students a great 
amount of research. The author betrays also a good share of that very real 
merit, an ambition to have his hero quite unique, an aversion to having him 
pigeonholed or labelled as simple pessimist or simple optimist, as socialist or 
syndicalist, or in any way forced into any of the current categories which are 
the temptation of expository writers. The interest which Sorel’s works have 
aroused will create a niche for the book to fill; and his importance will reflect 


an importance upon it. 
J. W. Scorr. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


De l'inconscient au conscient. Par Gustave GELey. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1919.—pp. xiii, 346. 

This is a work boldly conceived and boldly carried out. In his effort to 
comprehend in one vast synthesis all evolution, the author becomes convinced 
that the methods of the standard biology and psychology are fundamentally 
wrong. Proceeding from the simple to the more complex, they strain and 
distort the facts of life and consciousness so as to make them fit into a frame 
suitable for dealing with facts of more elementary existence. Neither on the 
Darwinian nor on the Lamarckian basis are we able to account for the origin 
of species and of instincts, or in general to show how the complex arises from 
the simple, the higher from the lower. As little able is modern physiology, 
which treats the individual as an assembly of heterogeneous cell-structures, 
to explain its self-maintenance and self-reparation, its embryonic and post- 
embryonic metamorphoses, or insect-histolysis. A study of materialization- 
phenomena, involving some two years’ experimenting with the medium Eva, 
has served to persuade the author that the biologic organism is a primordial 
unique substance conditioned by a centralizing essential dynamism. The self, 
likewise, is not to be regarded as a mere synthesis of conscious states produced 
by the functioning of nerve-centers. A mass of clinical evidence militates 
against this view of the standard psycho-physiology, and the whole problem of 
the subconscious demands treatment from a radically different standpoint. 
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So Dr. Geley insists that the living being is conditioned by a dynamo-psychisme 
essentiel: it constiiutes the essence of the self and cannot be referred to mere 
cerebral functioning. 

The evolutionism of dogmatic theism, monism, and Bergson’s creative evo- 
lution are criticized, especially Bergson’s neglect of the subconscious and his 
sharp distinction between animal instinct and human intelligence. In a dis- 
cussion of Schopenhauer and von Hartmann, Dr. Geley shows himself a duly 
reverent Schopenhauerian, but undertakes to overcome the metaphysical basis 
of his master’s pessimism by substituting his own dynamo-psychisme essentiel 
for Schopenhauer’s Will and von Hartmann’s Unconscious, and especially by 
correcting their distinction between the unconscious and the conscious. 

We come now to the more avowedly constructive portion of the book 
(pp. 209-338), containing Dr. Geley’s evolutionistic philosphy of the uni- 
verse. Evolution, in his view, is the advance from the unconscious to the 
conscious, through the agency of the dynamo-psychisme essentiel. Between 
the unconscious and the conscious there is no gulf; the two interpenetrate 
throughout and condition each other in the individual. The unconscious is 
progressively becoming conscious; ultimately the unconscious will become all 
conscious; each individual consciousness will become all-consciousness. The 
summit of evolution can thus be imagined as a sort of conscious Nirvana 
(p. 250). 

Schopenhauer-wise, Dr. Geley advocates palingenesis, but his own outlook 
is optimistic, involving the ultimate realization of the sovereign consciousness, 
sovereign justice and sovereign good. The utter indifference of Nature to 
the individual's death is simply Nature’s way of declaring that the disappear- 
ance of the individual consciousness is only an apparent disappearance, 
that death is an episode, not a final chapter. Immanent justice is at work 
in the universe; if the balancing of justice is not evident in the present 
life-span of each individual, we may be assured that in a sufficiently long series 
of existences it will become mathematically perfect. As to evil, it is the inevi- 
table accompaniment of the awakening of consciousness; the complete attain- 
ment of consciousness by the universe will record the extinction of evil. 

This, in running summary, is the substance of the book before us. It is 
Schopenhauerism made optimistic through the abolition of the barrier be- 
tween the unconscious and the conscious; it is Schopenhauerism brought up 
to date and made scientific by being grounded upon the firm rock of evidence 
supplied by mediums and other ‘supernormal’ agents. Very occasionally 
(as, for instance, on pp. 275ff.) Dr. Geley faces the objections of those wh= 
doubt the genuine or the informing character of the medium’s data. Usually 
he proceeds unquestioningly and treats the recital of mediumistic sittings and 
materialization-phenomena as if he were dealing with the account of unim- 
peachable scientific procedure. He cites Hodgson’s conversion, after twelve 
years of study, from scepticism to faith, but does not refer to William James’s 
confession that, after twenty-five years experience with psychical research 
and researchers, he found himself no further than he was at the beginning. 
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The intentions of the author are scientific, but his enthusiasm for the ‘super- 
normal’ runs away with him. He refers (pp. 72f.) to the Paris experiments 
with Eusapia Paladino (sic) as example indéniable et irréfutable, irrespective of 
the numerous detections of Palladino’s fraud. He cites the ‘unanimity’ of 
scientists is affirming the authenticity of the calculations of the Elberfeld 
horses (p. 193). Writing of this sort throws doubt on the author's capacity 
to estimate or to report valid evidence. It likewise makes his constant 
‘scientific’ castigation of the standard science of the day more interesting 
than instructive. The shaky character of his ‘scientific’ substructure dis- 
turbs the stability of his philosophical edifice. 

Dr. Geley'’s method of referring to his sources as inadequate, and his proof- 


reading needs attention. 
RaposLtav A. TSANOFF. 


Tue Rice INsTITUTE, 
Houston, TEXas. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Justification of the Good. By VLapimir SoLovyor. Translated by 
Natsatie A. Duppincton. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918.— 
Pp. xxxiii, 475. 

Problems of the Secondary Teacher. By WitLtiam JERUSALEM. Translated 
by Cuarves F. Sanpers. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1918.—pp. 244. 
Philosophic Thought and Religion. By D. AmBrose Jones. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1919.—pp. 60. 

The Life of Matter. By Artaur TuRNnBULL. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, London, Williams and Norgate, 1919.—pp. 313. 

The Field of Philosophy. By JoserH ALEXANDER LEIGHTON. Second Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. Columbus, Ohio, R. G. Adams and Company, 
1919.—pp. viii, 475. 

The Hill of Vision. By Freperick BuiGH Bonp. Boston, Marshall Jones 
Company, 1919.—pp. xxv, 134. 

The Will of the People. By Francis Suttivan. Los Angeles, The Ray 
Publishing Company, 1919.—pp. 90. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. Vol. XIX. London, Williams and 
Norgate, 1919.—pp. 304. 

Problems of Science and Philosophy. Aristotelian Society. Supplementary 
Volume II. London, Williams and Norgate, 1919.—pp. 220. 

Mind and Conduct. Morse Lectures delivered at the Union Theological 
Seminary in 1919. By Henry Rutcers MarsHALL. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1919.—pp. viii, 236. 

The Autonomic Functions and the Personality. By Dr. Epwarp J. Kempr. 
New York and Washington, Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Com- 
pany, 1918 .—pp. xiv, 156. 
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Philosophical Currents of the Present Day. By Lupwic Stein. Translated 
by SHisHirKUMAR Marrra. Vol. II. Published by The University of 
Calcutta, 1919.—pp. iii, 393. 

Indian Education in 1917-1918. By H. Smarr. Calcutta, Superintendent 
Government Printing, India, 1919.—pp. 87. 

L’Energie Spirituelle. Par Henrt Bercson. Deuxiéme Edition. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1919.—pp. 227. 

Les Médications Psychologiques. Par le Dr. Pierre Janet. I. L’Action 
Morale, |'Utilisation de l’Automatisme. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1919.—pp. 346. 

Le Travail Intellectuel et la Volonté. Par Jutes Payor. Deuxiéme Edition. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1919.—pp. xv, 272. 

Etudes sur la Signification et la Place de la Physique dans la Philosophie de 
Platon. Lton Rosin. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1919.—pp. 96. 

La Sélection Humaine. Par CuHarves Ricwert. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1919.— 
pp. iii, 259. 

Essai sur l' Evolution du Rdgne Animal et la Formation de la Société. Par 
Maurice Bepot. Paris, Félix Alcan; Genéve, Georg & Cie., 1918.—pp. 176. 

L’ Emulation et Son Réle dans I'Education. Par Frtpéric Queyrat. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1919.—pp. xii, 159. 

Les Maladies de l’Esprit et Les Asthénies. Par Dr. ALBERT DESCHAMPS. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1919.—pp. xxvii, 740. 

Intuition et amitié. Par J. SeGonD. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1919.—pp. 278. 

















NOTES. 


Dr. William McDougall, of Oxford, has been appointed Professor of Psy- 
chology at Harvard University as successor to the late Professor Hugo Muen- 
sterberg. 

Professor Lévy-Bruhl, editor of the Revue Philosophique, and Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Paris, will deliver a course of lectures during 
the first term of the present year, as exchange professor, at Harvard University. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
will be held at Cornell University on December 30-31. Members are re- 
quested to send to the Secretary at an early date the titles of papers offered for 
the program of the meeting. 


Circulars recently received from Germany announce the publication since 
the beginning of the year 1919 of a new philosophical organ entitled Annalen 
der Philosophie. This new journal will be published by Felix Meiner in Leipzig 
under the editorship of Hans Vaihinger and Raymund Schmidt, and will be 
specially devoted to the “ Probleme der Als-Ob-Betrachtung.”’ The prospectus 
of the new undertaking emphasizes the need of closer codperation between the 
special sciences and philosophy and sets before itself the object of promoting 
this codperation. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical journals: 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XXX, 1: David Snedden, Some 
New Problems in Education for Citizenship; J. D. Stoops, The Inner Life as a 
Suppressed Ideal of Conduct; Alan Dorward, Some Deductions from the 
Doctrine of Consequences in Ethics; Robert Shafer, Henry Adams; E. A. Ross, 
Lumping versus Individualism: J. W. Scott, Democracy and the Logic of 
Goodness; J. H. Tufts, War-Time Gains for the American Family. 


Tae JouRNAL OF PHILosopHyY AND PsycHoLocy, XVI, 18: C. E. Ayres, 
Thomas Hobbes and the Apologetic Philosophy: Roberts B. Owen, Teleogy and 
Pragamatism: A Note; Ethel Sabin, Pragmatic Teleology. 

XVI, 19: A. H. Lloyd, The Function of Philosophy in Reconstruction; 
F. R. Bischowsky, The Concepts of Class, System, and Logical System; H. B. 
Smith, Note on the Relation of Subalternation. 


XVI, 20: H. C. Brown, The Definition of Logic; A. Thalheimer, Purpose; 
F. C. S. Schiller, Methodological Teleology. 


XVI, 21: L. L. Thurstone, The Anticipatory Aspect of Consciousness; 
H. T. Costello, Relations between Relations; H. T. Moore, A Reply to “The 
Defect of Current Democracy"; H. B. Alexander, The New State. 
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Revue Puartosopuiqve, XLIV, 9 and 19: Ch. Dunan, L'un, le multiple et 
leurs rapports; A. Leclere, Habitudes et troubles mentaux; C. Lalo, L’art et 
la religion; J. Segond, L’imagination pure et la pensée scientifique. 


RevvE DE M&éTAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morace, XXVI, 5; V. Delbos, Les fac- 
teurs kantiens de la philosophie allemande du commencement du XI Xe siécle; 
L. Rougier, Les erreurs systématiques de l’intuition; Z. Blanchet, L’attitude 
religieuse des Jesuites et les sources du pari de Pascal. W. Winter, Les Prin- 
cipes de l'Analyse mathematique par Pierre Boutroux; M. Leroy, Citoyen ou 
Producteur? 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLocie: J L. des Bancels, Instinct, Emotion et Senti- 
ment; H. Flournoy, (1) Symbolismes en psychopathologie, (2) Quelques 
remarques sur le symbolisme dans I'hysterie; C. EZ. Guye, Reflexions sur la 
classification et la unification des sciences. 
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Longmans, Green and Co.’s Publications 


PRESENT PHILOSOPHICAL TENDENCIES 
By Ratru BARTON PERRY, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
Third Edition. 8vo. $3.50 net. sas 
“A very stimulating and suggestive criticism of the philosophical teachings 
now most under discussion in the academic world. . . . We wish to call atten- 
tion to it as a book that every serious reader of current philosophical literature 
ought to become familiar with.” —Educational Review. 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES 
By Witt1aM JAMES. 8vo. $1.75 net. 

“We can see from this refreshing and stimulating book just wherein the per- 
sonality of a man like James is different from that of the academic philosopher, 
and why therefore his philosophy, if it is less complete, less synthetised, moves 
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1 Chapters in this x deal with The Universe as « whole; Matter and Enersy; - 
Life and Consciousness; The Fallacy of Vitelism; Materialism; and Idealiem. 
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